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THE SEABOARD PARISH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF 4 QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—AT THE FARM. | TJ often do wonder whether it may not be so. But 
= x" EAVING the! always come to the conclusion that even this is but 

i . is younger mem- ; 22 example of the involuntary tendency of the mind 
mi bers of the! of man towards the ideal. He forgets all that comes 
familyathome | between and divides the hints of perfection scat- 
with the ser- tered here and there along the scope of his oxperi- 
vants, we set} ence. I especially remember one summer day in my 
out fora farm- | childhood, which has coloured all my ideas of sum- 
house, some mer and bliss and fulfilment of content. It is made 
= twenty miles up of only mossy grass, and the scent of the earth 
off, which Tur- | and wild flowers, and hot sun, and perfect sky—deep 
ner had dis- | and blue, and traversed by blinding white clouds. I 
- covered for us. | could not haye been more than five or six, I think, 
= Connie had_| from the kind of dress I wore, the very pearl buttons 
stoodthejour- | of which, encircled on their face with a ring of half- 

ney down so , spherical hollows, have their undeniable relation in my 
(Zs well, and was memory to the heavens and the earth, to the march of 
Y= now so much | the glorious clouds, and the tender scent of the rooted 
stronger, that | flowers; and, indeed, when I think of it, must, by the 
we had no| delight they gave me, have opened my mind the more 
e anxiety about | to the enjoyment of the eternal paradise around me. 
; her so far as| What a thing it is to please a child!” 
regarded the} ‘‘I know what you mean perfectly,” answered 
travelling.| Turner. ‘It is as I get older that I understand 
Through deep | what Wordsworth says about childhood. It is indeed 
fanes with many cottages and here and there a very | a mercy that we were not born grown men, with what 
ugly little chapel, over steep hills, up which Tur-| we consider our wits about us. They are blinding 
ner and Wynnie and I walked, and along sterile | things those wits we gather. I fancy that the single 
moors we drove, stopping at roadside inns, and| thread by which God sometimes keeps hold of a man 
often besides to raise Connie and let her look about | is some such impression of his childhood as that of 
upon the extended prospect, so that it was drawing | which you have been speaking.” 
towards evening before we arrived at our destination. | ‘*T do not doubt it. For conscience is so near in 
On the way Turner had warned us that we were not | all those memories of which you speak. The whole 
to expect a beautiful country, although the place was | surrounding of them is so at variance with sin. A 
within reach of much that was remarkable. Therefore | sense of purity, not in himself, for the child is not 
we were not surprised when we drew up at the door feeling that he is pure, is all about him; and when 
of a bare-looking, shelterless house, with scarcely a afterwards the condition returns upon him, returns 
tree in sight, and a stretch of undulating fields on when he is conscious of so much that is evil and so 








every side. much that is unsatisfied in him, it brings with it a 
‘‘A dreary place in winter, Turner,” I said, after | longing after the high clear air of moral well-being.” 
we had seen Connie comfortably deposited in the nice} ‘‘ Do you think, then, that it is only by association 


white-curtained parlour, smelling of dried roses even that nature thus impresses us? that she has no power 
in the height of the fresh ones, and had strolled out of meaning these things ?”’ 
while our tea-dinner was being got ready for us. | ‘Not at all. No doubt there is something in 
‘Not a doubt of it; but just the place I wanted for the recollection of the associations of childhood to 
Miss Connie,” he replied. ‘‘ We are high above the strengthen the power of nature upon us, but the 
sea here, and the air is very bracing, and not, at this power is in nature herself, else it would be but a 
season, too cold. A month later I should not on any poor weak thing to what it is. There 7s purity 
account have brought her here.” and state in that sky. There is a peace now in this 
“‘I think even now there is a certain freshness in | wide still earth—not so very beautiful, you own—and 
the wind that calls up a kind of will in the nerves to | in that overhanging blue, which my heart cries out 
meet it.” that it needs and cannot be well till it gains—gains in 
“That is precisely what I wanted for you all. You| the truth, gains in God who is the power of truth, 
observe there is no rasp in its touch, however. There | the living and causing truth. There is indeed a rest 
are regions in this island of ours where even in the | that remaineth, a rest pictured out even here this 
hottest day in summer you would frequently dis- | night, to rouse my dull heart to desire it and follow 
cover a certain unfriendly edge in the air, that would | after it, a rest that consists in thinking the thoughts 
set you wondering whether the seasons had not | of Him who is the peace because the Unity, in being 
changed since you were a boy, and used to lie on the | filled with that spirit which now pictures itself forth 


grass 7 the idle day.” in this repose of the heavens and the earth.” 
-—28. 
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‘‘ True,” said Turner, after a pause. ‘I must think 
more about such things. The science the present day 
is going wild about will not give us that rest.” 

‘No; but that rest will do much to give yon that 
science. A man with this repose in his heart wil do 
more by far, other capabilities being equal, to find 
out the laws that govern things. For all law is 
living rest.” 

‘*What you have been saying,” resumed Turner, 
after another pause, ‘‘reminds me much of one of 
Wordsworth’s poems. I do not mean the famous 
ode.” 

‘* You mean the Ninth Evening Voluntary, I know | 
—one of his finest and truest and deepest poems. 
It begins, Had this effulgence disappeared.” 

‘* Yes, that isthe one I mean. Ishall read it again 
when I go home. But you don’t agree with Words- 
worth, do you, about our haying had an existence 
previous to this ?” 

He gave a little laugh as he asked the question. 

‘Not in the least. But an opinion held by such 
men as Plato, Origen, and Wordsworth, is not ti be 
laughed at, Mr. Turner. It cannot be in its nature 
absurd. I might have mentioned Shelley as holding 
it, too, had his opinion been worth anything.” 

«Then you don’t think much of Shelley ?” 

“IT think his feeling most valuable; his opinion 
nearly worthless.” 

‘Well, perhaps I had no business to laugh at it; 
but—” 

‘**Do not suppose for a moment that I even lean to it. 
I dislike it. It would make me unhappy to think there 
was the least of sound argument for it. But I respect 
the men who have held it, and know there must be 
something good in it, else they could not have held it.” 

‘‘Are you able then to sympathize with that ode 
of Wordsworth’s? Doesitnot depend for allits worth 
on the admission of this theory ?” 

‘* Not in the least. Is it necessary to admit that we 
must have had a conscious life before this life to find 
meaning in the words,— 








‘ But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home ?’ 


Is not all the good in us his image? Imperfect and 
sinful as we are, is not all the foundation of our being 
his image? Is not the sin all ours, and the life in us 
all God’s? We cannot be the creatures of God without 
partaking of his nature. Every motion of our con- 
science, every admiration of what is pure and noble 
is a sign and a result of this. Is not every self-accu- 
sation a proof of the presence of his spirit ? That comes 
not of ourselyes—that is not without him. These are 
the clouds of glory we come trailing from him. <All 
feelings of beauty and peace and loveliness and right 
and goodness, we trail with us from our home. God 
is the only home of the human soul. To interpret in 
this manner what Wordsworth says, will enable us to 
enterinto perfect sympathy with all that grandest of his 
poems. Ido not say this is what he meant; but I 
think it includes what he meant by being greater 
and wider than what he meant. Nor am I guilty of 
presumption in saying so, for surely the idea that we 
are born of God is a greater idea than that we have 
lived with Him a life before this life. But Wordsworth 





is not the first among our religious poets to give us at 
least what is valuable in the notion. I came upon 
a volume amongst my friend Shepherd’s books, with 
which I had made no acquaintance before— Henry 
Vaughan’s poems. I brought it with me, for it has 
finer lines, I almost think, than any in George Her- 
bert, though not so fine poems by any means as his 
best. When we go into the house, I will read one of 
them to you.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Turner. ‘I wish I could 
have sueh talk once a week. The shades of the 
prison house, you know, Mr. Walton, are always try- 
ing to close about us, and shutout’ the'vision of the 
glories we have come from, ‘as\Wordsworth»says.” 

‘A man,” I answered, ‘who ministersto the miser- 
able necessities of his fellows'has even! more need than 
another to believe in the light and’ the-gladness—else 
a poor Job’s comforter willthe be. J:don’t want to 
be treated like a musical snwff-box.” 

The doctor laughed. 

‘*No man can prove,” he said, **that‘there is not a 
being inside the snuff-box, existing im-virtue of the har- 
mony of its parts, comfortable when they go well, sick 
when they go badly, and dying~when it is dismem- 
bered, or even when it stops.” 

‘*No,” I answered. ‘‘Nomancan prove it. But 
no man can convince a human being of it. And just 
as little can any one convince me that my conscience, 
making me do sometimes what I don’t like, comes from 
a harmonious action of the particles of my brain. But it 
is time we went in, for by the law of things in general, 
I being ready for my dinner, my dinner ought to be 
ready for me.” 

‘‘A law. with more exceptions than instances, I 
fear,” said Turner. 

“‘T doubt that,” I answered. ‘‘ The readiness is 
everything, and that we constantly blunder in. But 
we had better see whether we are really ready for it, 
by trying whether it is ready for us.” 

Connie went to bed early, as indeed we all did, and 
she was rather better than worse the next morning. 
My wife, for the first time for many nights, said 
nothing about the crying of the sea. The following 
day Turner and I set out to explore the neighbour- 
hood. The rest remained quietly at home. 

It was, as I have said, a high bare country. The 
fields lay side by side, parted from each other chiefly, 
as so often in Scotland, by stone walls; and these 
stones being of a laminated nature, the walls were not 
unfrequently built by laying thin plates on their edges, 
which gave a neatness to them not found in other 
parts of the country as far as I am aware. In the 
middle of the fields came here and there patches of yet 
unreclaimed moorland. 

Now in a region like this, beauty must be looked 
for below the surface. There is a probability of finding 
hollows of repose, sunken spots of loveliness, hidden 
away altogether from the general aspect of sternness, 
or perhaps sterility, that meets the eye in glancing over 
the outspread landscape; just as in the natures of 
stern men you may expect to find, if opportunity 
should be afforded you, sunny spots of tender verdure, 
kept ever green by that very sternness which is turned 
towards the common gaze—thus existent because they 
are below the surface, and not laid bare to the sweep 
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of the cold winds that roam the world. How often have 
not men started with amaze at the discovery of some 
feminine sweetness, some grace of protection in the 
man whom they had judged cold and hard and rugged, 
inaccessible to the more genial influence of humanity! 
It may be that such men are only fighting against the 
wind, and keep their hearts open to the sun. 

I knew this; and when Turner and I set out that 


morning to explore, I expected to light upon some | 


instance of it—some mine or other in which nature 
had hidden away rare jewels; but I was not prepared 
to find such asI did find. With our hearts fall of a glad 
secret we returned home, but we said nothing about 
it, in order that Ethelwyn and Wynnie might enjoy 
the discovery even as we had enjoyed it. 

There was another grand fact with regard to the 
neighbourhood about which we judged it better to be 
silent for a few days, that the inland influences might 
be free to work. We were, considerably nearer the ocean 
than my wife and daughters supposed, for we had 
made a great round in order to arrive from the land- 
side. We were, however, out of the sound of its waves, 
which broke all along the shore, in this part, at the foot 
of tremendous cliffs. What cliffs they were we shall 
soon find. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE KEEVE. 


‘‘Now, my dear! now, Wynnie!” I said, after 
prayers the next morning, ‘‘ you must come out for a 
walk as soon as ever you can get your bonnets on.” 

‘‘But we can’t leave Connie, papa,” objected 
Wynnie. 

‘© Oh, yes, you can, quite well. There’s nursie to 
look after her. What do you say, Connie?” 

For, for some time now, Connie had been able to 
get up so early, that it was no unusual thing to have 
prayers in her room. 

‘*T am entirely independent of help from my family,” 
returned Connie, grandiloquently. ‘‘I am a woman 
of independent means,” she added. ‘If you say 
another word, I will rise and leave the room.” 

And she made a movement as if she would actually 
do as she had said. Seized with an involuntary 
terror, I rushed towards her, and the impertinent 
girl burst out laughing in my face—threw herself 
back on her pillows, and laughed delightedly. 

‘*Take care, papa,” she said. ‘I carry a terrible 
club for rebellious people.” Then, her mood chang- 
ing, she added, with the tears gathering in her eyes, 
You forgot that I am the queen—of luxury and 
self-will, and I won’t have anybody come near me 
till dinner-time. I mean to enjoy myself.” 

So the matter was settled, and we went out for our 
walk. Ethelwyn was not such a good walker as she 
had been ; but even if she had retained the strength 
of her youth, we should not have got on much the 
better for it—so often did she.and Wynnie stop to 
grub ferns out of the chinks and roots of the stone- 
walls. Now, I admire ferns as much as anybody— 
that is, not, I fear, so much as my wife and daughter, 
but quite enough notwithstanding—but I do not quite 
enjoy being pulled up like a fern at every turn. 

““Now, my dear, what is the use of stopping to 
torture that harmless vegetable?” I say, but say in 
vain.” ‘It is much more beautiful where it is than it 











will be anywhere where you can put it. 
you kxow they never come to anything with you. 
They always die.” 

Thereupon my wife reminds me of this fern and 


thst fern, gathered in such and such places, and now | 
in such and such corners of the garden or the green- | 


house, or under glass-shades in this or that room, 


of the very existence of which I am ignorant, . 


whether from original inattention, or merely from 


forgetfulness, I do not know. Certainly, out of their | 


own place I do not care much for them. 
At length, partly by the inducement I held out to 
them of a much greater variety of ferns where we 


were bound, I succeeded in getting them over the | 


two miles in little more than two hours. After pass- 
ing from the lanes into the fields, our way led 


downwards till we reached a very steep large slope, , 


with a delightful southern exposure, and covered 
with the sweetest down-grasses. It was just the place 


to lie in, as on the edge of the earth, and look abroad . 


‘‘upon the universe of air and floating worlds.” 

** Let us have a rest here, Ethel,” I said. “I am 
sure this is much more delightful than uprooting 
ferns. What an awful thing to think that here we 
are on this great round tumbling ball of a world, 


held by the feet, and lifting up the head into in- © 


finite space—without choice or wish of our own 
—compelled to think and to be, whether we will 
or not! Just God must know it to be very good, 
or he would not have taken it in his hands to make 
individual lives without a possible will of theirs. 
He must be our Father, or we are wretched crea- 
tures—the slaves of a fatal necessity! Did it ever 


strike you, Turner, that each one of us stands on the . 


apex of the world? With a globe, you know, it must 
be so. 


and then look abroad to find his fellows.” 


‘‘T think I know what you mean,” was all Turner’s — 


reply. 
‘* No doubt,” I resumed, ‘‘ the apprehension of this 


truth has, in otherwise ill-ordered minds, given rise ~ 


to all sorts of fierce and grotesque fanaticism. “But 
the minds which have thus conceived the truth, would 


have been immeasurably worse without it; nay, this . 


truth affords at last the only possible door cut of the 
miseries of their own chaos, whether inherited or the 
result of their own misconduct.” 

‘‘What’s that in the grass?” cried Wynnie, in a 
tone of alarm. 


I looked where she indicated, and saw a slow-worm, . 


or blind-worm, lying basking in the sun. I rose and 
went towards it. 

‘‘ Here’s your stick,” said Turner. 

‘What for?” Iasked. ‘“‘ Why should I kill it? It 
is perfectly harmless, and, to my mind, beautiful.” 

I took it in my hands, and brought it to my wife. 
She gave an involuntary shudder as it came near her. 


‘‘T assure you it is harmless,” I said, ‘‘ though it , 


has a forked tongue.” And I opened its mouth as I 


spoke. ‘‘I do not think the serpent form is essentially 


ugly.” 

‘‘Tt makes me feel ugly,” said Wynnie. 

‘“‘T allow I do not quite understand the mystery of 
it,” Isaid. ‘But you never saw lovelier ornamenta- 
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And thus is typified, as it seems to me, that - 
each one of us must look up for himself to find God, 
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tion than these silvery scales, with all the neatness of 
what you ladies call a set pattern, and nore of the 
stiffness, for there are not two of them the sme in 
form. And you never saw lovelier curves thay this 
little patient creature, which does not even try te get 
away from me, makes with the queer long thin body 
of him.” 

‘**T wonder how it can look after its tail, it is so far 
off,” said Wynnie. 

‘* It does though—better than you ladies look after 
your long dresses. I wonder whether it is descended 
from creatures that once had feet, and did not make 
a good use of them. Perhaps they had wings even, 
and would not use them at all, and so lost them. Its 
ancestors may have had poison-fangs: it is innocent 
enough, But it is a terrible thing to be all feet, is it 
not? There is an awful significance in the con- 
demnation of the serpent—‘ On thy belly shalt thou 
go, and eat dust.’—But it is better to talk of beautiful 
things. fy soul at least has dropped from its world 
apex. Let us goon. Come, wife. Come, Turner.” 

They did not seem willing to rise. But the glen 
drew me. I rose, and my wife followed my example 
with the help of a hand. She returned to the subject, 
however, as we descended the slope. 

‘*Ts it possible that in the course of ever so many 
ages wings and feet should be both lost ?” she said. 

‘**The most presumptuous thing in the world is to 
pronounce on the possible and the impossible. I do 
not know what is possible and what is impossible. I 
can only tell a little of what is true and what is 
untrue. But I do say this, that between the condition 
of many decent members of society and that for the 
sake of which God made them, there is a gulf quite as 
vast as that between a serpent anda bird. I get peeps 
now and then into the condition of my own heart, 
which, for the moment, make it seem impossible that 
I should ever rise into a true state of nature—that is, 
into the simplicity of God’s will concerning me. The 
only hope for ourselves and for others lies in him—in 
the power the creating spirit has over the spirits it 
has made.” 

By this time the descent on the grass was getting 
too steep and slippery to admit of our continuing to 
advance in that direction. We turned, therefore, 
down the valley in the direction of the sea. It was 
but a narrow cleft, and narrowed much towards a 
deeper cleft, in which we now saw the tops of trees, 
and from which we heard the rush of water. Nor had 
we gone far in this direction before we came upon a 
gate in a stone wall, which led into what seemed a 
neglected garden. We entered, and found a path 
turning and winding, among small trees, and luxu- 
riant ferns, and great stones, and fragments of ruins 
down towards the bottom of the chasm. The noise of 
falling water increased as we went on, and at length, 
after some scrambling and several sharp turns, we 
found ourselyes with a nearly precipitous wall on 
each side, clothed with shrubs and ivy, and creeping 
things of the vegetable world. Up this cleft there 
was no advance. The head of it was a precipice 
down which shot the stream from the vale above, 
pouring out of a deep slit it had itself cut in the 
rock as with a knife. Half-way down, it tumbled 
into a great basin of hollowed stone, and flowing from 








a chasm in its side, which left part of the lip of the 
basin standing like the arch of a vanished bridge, it 
fell into a black pool below, whence it crept as if half- 
stunned or weary down the gentle decline of the 
ravine. It was a perfect little picture. I, for my 
part, had never seen such a picturesque fall. It was 
a little gem of nature, complete in effect. The ladies 
were full of pleasure. Wynnie, forgetting her usual 
reserve, broke out in frantic exclamations of delight. 

We stood for a while regarding the ceaseless pour of 
the water down the precipice, here shot slanting in 
a little trough of the rock, full of force and purpose, 
here falling in great curls of green and gray, with 
an expression of absolute helplessness and conscious 
perdition, as if sheer to the centre, but rejoicing the 
next moment to find itself brought up boiling and 
bubbling in the basin, to issue in the gathered hope 
of experience. Then we turned down the stream a 
little way, crossed it by a plank, and stood again to 
regard it from the opposite side. Small as the whole 
affair was—not more than about a hundred and fifty 
feet in height—it was so full of variety that I saw it 
was all my memory could do, if it carried away any- 
thing like a correct picture of its aspect. I was con- 
templating it fixedly, when a little stifled cry from 
Wynnie made me start and look round. Her face 
was flushed, yet she was trying to look unconcerned. 

“T thought we were quite alone, papa,” she said; 
“but I see a gentleman sketching.” 

I looked whither she indicated. A little way down, 
the bed of the ravine widened considerably, and was 
no doubt filled with water in rainy weather. Now it 
was swampy—full of reeds and willow bushes. But 
on the opposite side of the stream, with a little canal 
from it going all around it, lay a great flat rectangular 
stone, not more than a foot above the level of the 
water, and upon a camp-stool in the centre of this 
stone sat a gentleman sketching. I had no doubt 
that Wynnie had recognised him at once. And I was 
annoyed, and indeed, angry, to think that Mr. Per- 
civale had followed us here. But while I regarded 
him, he looked up, rose very quietly, and, with his 
pencil in his hand, came towards us. With no 
nearer approach to familiarity than a bow, and no 
expression of either much pleasure or any surprise, 
he said— 

‘‘T have seen your party for some time, Mr. Walton 
—-since you crossed the stream ; but I would not break 
in upon your enjoyment with the surprise which my 
presence here must cause you.” 

I suppose I answered with a bow of some sort; for 
I could not say with truth that I was glad to see him. 
He resumed, doubtless penetrating my suspicion— 

‘‘T have been here almost a week. I certainly had 
no expectation of the pleasure of seeing you.” 

This he said lightly, though no doubt with the 
object of clearing himself. And I was, if not re- 
assured, yet disarmed, by his statement; for I could 
not believe, from what I knew of him, that he would 
be guilty of such a white lie as many a gentleman 
would have thought justifiable on the occasion. Still, 
I suppose he found me a little stiff, for presently he 
said— 

“Tf you will excuse me, I will return to my 
work.” 
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Then I felt as if f must say something, for I had 
shown him no courtesy during the interview. 

“Tt must be a great pleasure to carry away such 
talismans with you—able to bring the place back to 
your mental vision at any moment.” 

‘To tell the truth,” he answered, ‘‘I am a little 
ashamed of being found sketching here. Such bits of 
scenery are not of my favourite studies. But it is a 
change.” 

“Tt is very beautiful here,” I said, in a tone of 
contravention. 

“It is very pretty,” he answered—“ very lovely, if 
you will—not very beautiful, I think. I would keep 
that word for things of larger regard. Beauty requires 
width, and here is none. I had almost said this place 


was fanciful—the work of imagination in her play- | 


hours, not in her large serious moods. It affects me 
like the face of a woman only pretty, about which 
boys and guardsmen will rave—to me not very in- 
teresting, save for its single lines.” 

‘Why, then, do you sketch the place ?” 

‘* A very fair question,” he returned, with a smile. 


“ Just because it is soothing from the very absence of | 


beauty. I would far rather, however, if I were only 


following my taste, take the barest bit of the moor | 


above, with a streak of the cold sky over it. That gives 
room.” 

“You would like to put a skylark in it, wouldn’t 

ou?” 

“That I would if I knew how. I see you know 
what I mean. But the mere romantic I never had | 
much taste for; though if you saw the kind of pic- | 
tures I try to paint, you would not wonder that I take 


sketches of places like this, while in my heart of | 


hearts I do not care much for them. They are so | 
different, and just therefore they are good for me. I| 
am not working now. I am only playing.” 


‘With a view to working better afterwards, I have | 


no doubt,” I answered. 

‘** You are right there, I hope,” was his quiet reply, 
as he turned and walked back to the island. 

He had not made a step towards joining us. 
had only taken his hat off to the ladies. 
gaining ground upon me rapidly. 

‘“* Have you quarrelled with our new friend, Harry?” 
said my wife, as I came up to her. 

She was sitting on a stone. Turner and Wynnie 
were further off towards the foot of the fall. 

“‘ Not in the least,” I answered, slightly outraged— | 
Tdid not at first know why—by the question. ‘He | 
is only gone to his work, which is a duty belonging 
both to the first and second tables of the law.” 

“‘T hope you have asked him to come home to our | 
early dinner, then,” she rejoined. 

‘**T have not.. That remains for you to do. 
I will take you to him.” 


He 
He was 


Come, 


Ethelwyn rose at once, put her hand in mine, and | 


with a little help, soon reached the table-rock. When 
Percivale saw that she was really on a visit to him on 
his island-perch, he rose, and when she came near 
enough, held out his hand. It was but a step, and 
she was beside him in a moment. After the usual 
greetings, which on her part, although very quiet, 
lize every motion and word of hers, were yet indu- 
bitably cordial and kind, she said— 





“When you get back to London, Mr. Percivale, 
might I «sk you to allow some friends ot mine to call 
at yourStudio, and see your paintings?” 

‘With all my heart,” answered Percivale. 
must warn you, however, that I have not much they 


“eT 


wil? care to see. They will perhaps go away less 
happy than they entered. Not many people care to 
see my pictures twice.” 

‘**T would not send you any one I thought unworthy 
of the honour,” answered my wife. 

Percivale bowed—one of his stately, old-world 
bows, which I greatly liked. 

‘‘ Any friend of yours—that is guarantee sufficient,” 
he answered. 

There was this peculiarity about any compliment 
that Percivale paid, that you had not a doubt of its 
being genuine. 

‘* Will you come and take an early dinner with us?” 
said my wife. ‘‘ My invalid daughter will be very 
pleased to see you.” 

‘‘T will with pleasure,” he answered, but in a 
| tone of some hesitation, as he glanced from Ethelwyn 
to me. 
| <*My wife speaks for us all,” I said. 
give us all pleasure.” 
| ‘Iam only afraid it will break in upon your morn- 
| ing’s work,” remarked Ethelwyn. 

‘Oh! that is not of the least consequence,” he 
| rejoined. ‘‘In fact, as I have just been saying to 
Mr. Walton, I am not working at all at present. This 
| is pure recreation.” 

As he spoke, he turned towards his easel, and 
began hastily to bundle up his things. 

‘* We’re not quite ready to go yet,” said my wife, 
| loath to leave the lovely spot. ‘* What a curious flat 
stone this is!” she added. 

‘‘Tt is,” said Percivale. ‘‘The man to whom the 
place belongs, a worthy yeoman of the old school, says 
| that this wider part of the channel must have been the 
fish-pond, and that the portly monks stood on this 
stone and fished in the pond.” 

‘* Then was there a monastery here ?” I asked. 

‘Certainly. The ruins of the chapel, one of the 
smallest, are on the top, just above the fall—rather 
a fearful place to look down from. I wonder you 
did not observe them as youcame. They say it hada 
| silver bell in the days of its glory, which now lies 
|in a deep hole under the basin, half-way between 

the top and bottom of the fall. But the old man 
| says that nothing will make him look, or let any 
| one else lift the huge stone; for he is much better 
| pleased to believe that it may be there, than he would 
be to know it was not there; for certainly, if it were 
| found, it would not be left there long.” 

As he spoke Percivale had continued packing his 
gear. He now led our party to the chapel, and 
thence down a few yards to the edge of the chasm, 
where the water fell headlong. I turned away with 
that fear of high places which is one of my many 
weaknesses, and when I turned ‘again towards the 
spot, there was Wynnie on the very edge, looking over 
into the flash and tumult of the water below, but with 
a nervous grasp of the hand of Percivale, who stood a 
little further back. 

In going home, the painter led us by an easier way 
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out of the valley, left his little easel and other things 
at a cottage, and then walked on in front between my 
wife and daughter, while Turner and I followal. He 
seemed quite at his ease with them, and plenty of talk 
and laughter rose on the way. I, however, was 





chiefly occupied with finding out Turner’s impression 
of Connie’s condition. 

‘* She is certainly better,” he said. ‘‘I wonder you 
do not see it as plainly as Ido. The pain is nearly 
gone from her spine, and she can move herself a good 
deal more, I am certain, than she could when she left. 
She asked me yesterday if she might not turn upon 
one side. ‘Do you think you could?’ I asked.—‘I 
think so,’ she answered. ‘At any rate, I have often a 
great inclination to try; only papa said I had better 
wait till you came.’ I do think she might be allowed 
a little more change of posture now.” 

‘Then you have really some hepe of her final 
recovery P” 

‘*T have hope most certainly. But what is hope in 
me, you must not allow to become certainty in you. 
IT am nearly sure, though, that she can never be other 
than an invalid; that is, if Iam to judge by what I 
know of such cases.” 

‘*T am thankfu! for the hope,” I answered. ‘‘ You 
need not be afraid of my turning upon ycu, should the 
hope never pass into sight. 
I found that you had been treating me irrationally— 
inspiring me with hope which you knew to be false. 
The element of uncertainty is essential to hope, and 
for all true hope, even as hope, man has to be un- 
speakably thankful.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE WALK TO CHURCH. 


I was glad to be able to arrange with a young 
clergyman who was on a visit to Kilkhaven, that he 


should take my duty for me the next Sunday, for | 


that was the only one Turner could spend with us. 
He and I and Wynnie walked together two miles to 
church. I+ was a lovely morning, with just a tint 
of autumn in the air. But even that tint, though all 
else was of the summer, brought a shadow, I could 
see, on Wynnie’s face. 

‘You said you would show me a poem of— 
Vaughan, I think you said, was the name of the 
writer. I am too ignorant of our older literature,” 
said Turner. 

‘*T have only just made acquaintance with him,” I 
answered. ‘‘But I think I can repeat the poem. 
You shail judge whether it is not like Wordsworth’s 
Ode. 


* Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my angel infancy ; 
Before T understood the place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white, celestial thought ; 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And locking back, at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 
Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 


I should do so only if 


But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 
O how I long to travel back——” 


But here I broke down, for I could not remember 

the rest with even approximate accuracy. 

‘‘ When did this Vaughan live ?” asked Turner. 

‘‘ He was born, I find, in 1621—five years, that is, 
| after Shakspeare’s death, and when Milton was about 
| thirteen years old. He lived to the age of seventy- 

three, but seems to have been little known. In 
politics he was on the Cavalier side. By the way, 
he was a medical man, like you, Turner—an M.D. 
| We'll have a glance at the little book when we go 
| back. Don’t let me forget to show it you. A good 
_many of your profession have distinguished them- 
selves in literature, and as profound believers too.” 

| ‘I should have thought the profession had been 
chiefly remarkable for such as believe only in the 
evidence of the senses.” 

‘‘ As if having searched into the innermost recesses 
| of the body, and not having found a soul, they con- 
| sidered themselves justified in declaring there was 
| none.” 
| ‘Just so.” 

‘‘ Well, that is true of the commonplace amongst 

them, I do believe. You will find the exceptions 
| have been men of fine minds and characters—no‘ 


' such as he of whom Chaucer says,— 
! 
| His study was but little on the Bible; 


| for if you look at the rest of the description of the 


‘man, you will find that he was in alliance with his 
apothecary for their mutual advantage, that he was a 
money-loving man, and that some of Chaucer’s 
keenest irony is spent on him in an off-hand, quiet 
| manner. Compare the tone in which he writes of the 
doctor of physic, with the profound reverence where- 
with he bows himself before the poor country-parson.” 

Here Wynnie spoke, though with some tremor in 
her voice. 

‘*T never know, papa, what people mean by talking 
about childhood in that way. I never seem to have 
been a bit younger and more innocent than I am.” 

‘‘Don’t you remember a time, Wynnie, when the 
things about you—the sky and the earth, say—seemed 
to you much grander than they seem now? You are 
old enough to have lost something.” 

She thought for a little while before she answered. 

‘‘My dreams were, I know. I cannot say so of 
anything else.” 

» Lin my turn had to be silent, for I did not see the 
true answer, though I was sure there was one some- 
where, if I could only find it. All I could reply, 
however, even after I had meditated for a while, was 
—and perhaps, after all, it was the best thing I 
could have said— 

‘Then you must make a good use of your dreams, 
my child.” 

‘ Why, papa p»? 

‘ Because they are the only memorials of childhood 
you have left.” 

‘* How am I to make a good use of them? I don’t 
know what to do with my silly old dreams.” 

But she gave a sigh as she spoke that testified her 























silly old dreams had a charm for her still. eS ae 
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‘“‘Tfyour dreams, my child, have ever testified to you 
of a condition of things beyond that which you see 
around"you, if they have been to you the hints of a 
wonder and glory beyond what visits you now, you must 
not call them silly, for they are just what the scents 
of Paradise borne on the air were to Adam and Eve as 
they delved and spun, reminding them that they must 
aspire yet again through labour into that childhood of 
obedience which is the only paradise of humanity— 
into that oneness with the will of the Father, which 
our race, our individual selves, need just as much as 
if we had personally fallen with Adam, and from which 
we fall every time we are disobedient to the voice of the 
Father within our souls—to the conscience which is 
his making and his witness. If you have had no child- 
hood, my Wynnie, yet permit your old father to say 
that everything I see in you indicates more strongly 
than in most people that it is this childhood after 
which you are blindly longing, without which you 
find that life is hardly to be endured. Thank God for 
your dreams, my child. In him you will find that 
the essence of those dreams is fulfilled—We are 
saved by hope, Turner. Never man hoped too much, 
or repented that he had hoped. The plague is that we 
don’t hope in God half enough. The very fact that 
hope is strength, and strength the outcome, the body 
of life, shows that hope is at one with life, with the 
very essence of what says ‘I am’—yea, of what doubts 
and says ‘Am I?’ and therefore is reasonable to 
creatures who cannot even doubt save in that they live.” 

By this time, for I have, of course, only given the 
outlines, or rather salient points, of our conversation, 
we had reached the church, where, if I found the ser- 
mon neither healing nor inspiring, I found the prayers 
full of hope and consolation. They at least are safe 
beyond human caprice, conceit, or incapacity. Upon 
them, too, the man who is distressed at the thought 
of how little of the needful food he had been able to 
provide for his people, may fall back for comfort, in 
the thought that there at least was what ought to 
have done them good, what it was well worth their 
while to go to church for. But I did think they 
were too long for any individual Christian soul, 
to sympathize with from beginning to end, that 
is, to respond to, like organ-tube to the fingered 
key, in every touch of the utterance of the general 
Christian soul. For my reader must remember that 
it is one thing to read prayers and another to respond ; 
and that I had had very few opportunities of being in 
the position of the latter duty. I had had suspicions 
before, and now they were confirmed—that the pre- 
sent crowding of services was most inexpedient. And 
as I pondered on the matter, instead of trying to go 
on praying after I had already uttered my soul, which 
is but a heathenish attempt after much speaking, I 
thought how our Lord had given us such a short 
prayer to pray, and I began to wonder when or how 
the services came to be so heaped the one on the back 
of the other as they now were. No doubt many 
people defended them; no doubt many people could 
sit them out; but how many people could pray from 
beginning to end of them? On this point we had some 
talk as we went home. Wynnie was opposed to any 
change of the present use on the ground that we 
should only have the longer sermons. 











‘« Still,” Jsaid, ‘‘I do not think even that so great 
an evil. A sensitive conscience will not reproach 
itself somuch for not listening to the whole of a ser- 
mon, as for kneeling in prayer and not praying. I 
thinkmyself, however, that after the prayers are over, 
every one should be at liberty to go out and leave the 
sermon unheard, if he pleases. I think the result 
would be in the end a good one both for parson and 
people. It would break through the deadness of this 
custom, this use and wont. Many a young mind is 
turned for life against the influences of church-going 
—one of the most sacred influences when pure, that is, 
unmingled with non-essentials—just by the feeling 
that he must do so and so, that he must go through a 
certain round of duty. It is a willing service that the 
Lord wants ; no forced devotions are either acceptable 
to him, or other than injurious to the worshipper, if 
such he can be called.” 

After an early dinner, I said to Turner— 

‘‘Come out with me, and we will read that poem 
of Vaughan’s in which I broke down to-day.” 

«Qh, papa !” said Connie, in a tone of injury from 
the sofa. 

‘‘ What is it, my dear?” I asked. 

‘‘“Wouldn’t it be as good for us as for Mr. 
Turner ?” 

‘Quite, my dear. Well, I will keep it for the 
evening, and meantime Mr. Turner and I will go and 
see if we can find out anything about the change in 
the church-seryice.” 

For I had thrown into my bag as I left the rectory 
a copy of ‘‘ The Clergyman’s Vade Mecum”—a treatise 
occupied with the externals of the churchman’s rela- 
tions—in which I soon came upon the following 
passage :— 

‘So then it appears that the common practice 
of reading all three together, is an innovation, and 
if an ancient or infirm clergyman do read them at 
two or three several times, he is more strictly con- 
formable: however, this is much better than to omit 
any part of the liturgy, or to read all three offices into 
one, as is now commonly done, without any pause or 
distinction.” 

‘*On the part of the clergyman, you see, Turner,” I 
said, when I had finished reading the whole passage to 
him, ‘‘ there is no care taken of the delicate women 
of the congregation, but only of the ancient or infirm 
clergyman. And the logic, to say the least, is rather 
queer: isit only in virtue of his antiquity and infirmity 
that he is to be upheld in being more strictly conform- 
able? The writer’s honesty has its heels trodden upon 
by the fear of giving offence. Nevertheless there 
should perhaps be a certain slowness to admit change, 
even back to a more ancient form.” 

“TI don’t know that I can quite agree with you 
there,” said Turner. ‘‘If the form is better, no one 
should hesitate to advocate the change. If it is worse, 
then slowness is not sufficient: utter obstinacy is the 
right condition.” 

‘**You are right, Turner. For the right must be 
the rule, and where the right is beyond our under- 
standing or our reach, then the betier, as indeed not 
only right compared with the other, but the sole 
ascent towards the right.” 

In the evening I took Henry Vaughan’s poems 
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into the common sitting-room, and to Connie’s great 
delight read the whole of the lovely, though un- 
equal little poem, called ‘‘The Retreat,” in recalling 
which I had failed in the morning. She wes espe- 
cially delighted with the ‘white celestial thotght,” 
and the ‘ bright shoots of everlastingness.” Then I 
gave a few lines from another yet more unequal poem, 
worthy in themselves of the best of the other. I 
quote the first strophe entire. 


CuILpHoop. 
“T cannot reach it; and my striving eye 

Dazzles at it, as at eternity. 
Were now that chronicle alive, 
Those white designs which children drive, 
And the thoughts of each harmless hour, 
With their content too in my power, 
Quickly would I make my path even, 
And by mere playing go to heaven. 

* * + ” - 


And yet the practice worldlings call 
Business and weighty action all, 
Checking the poor child for his play, 
But gravely cast themselves away. 

* 7” * * * 


An age of mysteries! which he 
Must live twice that would God’s face see ; 
Which angels guard, and with it play, 
Angels! which foul men drive away. 
How do I study now, and scan 
Thee more than ere I studied man, 
And only see through a long night 
aay edges and thy bordering light! 
O for thy centre and midday! 
For sure that is the narrow way !” 


** For of such is the kingdom of heaven,” said my 
wife softly, as I closed the book. 

‘* May I have the book, papa?” said Connie, hold- 
ing out her thin white cloud of a hand to take it. 

‘*Certainly, my child. And if Wynnie would read 
it with you, she will feel more of the truth of what Mr. 
Percivale was saying to her about finish. Here are the 
finest, grandest thoughts, set forth sometimes with such 
carelessness, at least such lack of neatness, that, instead 
of their falling on the mind with all their power of 
loveliness, they are like a beautiful face disfigured with 
patches, and, what is worse, they put the mind out of 
the right, quiet, unquestioning, open mood, which is 
the only fit one for the reception of such grand things 
as are here embodied. But they are too beautiful to 
be more than a little spoiled after all by such lack of 
.the mechanical finish with which art ends off its labours. 
A gentleman, however, thinks it of no little import- 
ance to have his nails nice as well as his face and his 
shirt.” 


CHAPTER, XXVII.—THE OLD CASTLE. 


THE placc Turner had chosen suited us all so 
well, that after ‘attending to my duties on the two 
following Sundays at Kilkhaven, I returned on 
the Monday or Tuesday to the farmhouse. But 
Turner left us in the middle of the second week, for 
he could not be longer absent from his charge at 
home, and we missed him much. It was some days 
before Connie was quite as cheerful again as usual. I 
do not mean that she was in the least gloomy—that 
she never was; she was only a little less merry. But 
whether it was that Turner had opened our eyes, or 





that she had visibly improved since he allowed her to 
make a little change in her posture—certainly she 
appeared to us to have made considerable progress, 
and every now and then we were discovering some 
littie proof of the fact. One evening, while we were 
still at the farm, she startled us by calling out 
suddenly,— 

«Papa, papa! I moved my big toe!” 

We were all about her in a moment. But I saw 
that she was excited, and fearing a yeaction I sought 
to calm her. 

‘“‘But, my dear,” I said, as quietly as I could, 
‘‘you are probably still aware that you are pos- 
sessed of two big toes: which of them are we to 
congratulate on this first stride in the march of im- 
provement ?” 

She broke Out in the merriest laugh. A pause 
followed in which her face wore a puzzled expression. 
Then she said all at once, ‘* Papa, it is very odd, but 
I can’t tell which of them,” and burst into tears. I 
was afraid that I had done more harm than good. 

‘It is not of the slightest consequence, my child,” 
I said. ‘* You have had so little communication with 
the twins of late, that it is no wonder you should not 
be able to tell the one from the other.” 

She smiled again through her sobs, but was silent, 
with shining face, for the rest of the evening. Our 
hopes took a fresh start, but we heard no more from 
her of her power over her big toe. As often as I 
inquired she said she was afraid she had made a 
mistake, for she had not had another hint of its 
existence. Still I thought it could not have been a 
fancy, and I would cleave to my belief in the good 
sign. 

Percivale called to see us several times, but always 
appeared anxious not to intrude more of his society 
upon us than might be agreeable. He grew in my 
regard, however; and at length I asked him if he 
would assist me in another surprise which I meditated 
for my companions, and this time for Connie as well, 
and which I hoped would prevent the painful in- 
fluences of the sight of the sea from returning upon 
them when they went back to Kilkhaven: they 
must see the sea from a quite different shore first. In 
a word I would take them to Tintagel, of the near 
position of which they were not aware, although in 
some of our walks we had seen the ocean in the distance. 
An early day was fixed for carrying out our project, 
and I proceeded to get everything ready. The only 
difficulty was to find a carriage in the neighbourhood 
suitable for receiving Connie’s litter. In this, how- 
ever, I at length succeeded, and on the morning of a 
glorious day of blue and gold, we set out for the 
little village of Trevenna, now far better known than 
at the time of which I write. Connie had been out 
every day since she came, now in one part of the 
fields, now in another, enjoying the expanse of earth 
and sky, but she had had no drive, and consequently had 
seen no variety of scenery. Therefore, believing she 
was now thoroughly able to bear it, I quite reckoned 
of the good she would get from the inevitable excite- 
ment. We resolved, however, after finding how 
much she enjoyed the few miles’ drive, that we would 
not demand more of her strength that day, and there- 
fore put up at the little inn, where, after ordering 
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dinner, Percivale and I left the ladies, and sallied forth 
to reconnoitre. 

We walked through the village and down the valley 
beyond, sloping steeply between hills towards the sea, 
the opening closed at the end by the blue of the ocean 
below and the more ethereal blue of the sky above. 
But when we reached the mouth of the valley we 
found that we were not yet on the shore, for a preci- 
pice lay between us and the little beach below. On 
the left a great peninsula of rock stood out into the 
sea, upon which rose the ruins of the keep of Tintagel, 
while behind on the mainland stood the ruins of the 
castle itself, connected with the other only by a 
naitow isthmus. We had read that this peninsula 





had once been an island, and that the two parts of the 
castle were formerly connected by a drawbridge. 
Looking up at the great gap which now divided the 
two portions, it seemed at first impossible to believe 
that they had ever been thus united; but a little 
reflection cleared up the mystery. The fact was that 
the isthmus, of half the height of the two parts con- 
nected by it, had been formed entirely by the fall 
of portions of the rock and soil on each side into the 
narrow dividing space, through which the waters of 
the Atlantic had been wont to sweep. And now the 
fragments of walls stood on the very verge of the 
precipice, and showed that large portions of the castle 
itself had fallen into the gulf between. We turned to 
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“ She heard our steps, and her face awoke.” 


the left along the edge of the rock, and so by a narrow 
path reached and crossed to the other side of the 
isthmus, and then found that the path led to the foot 
of the rock, formerly island, of the keep, and then 
went in a zigzag up the face of it to the top. We 

followed, and after a great climb reached a door in a 
modern battlement. Entering, we found ourselves 
amidst grass, and ruins haggard withage. We turned 
and surveyed the path by which we had come. It was 
steep and somewhat difficult. But the outlook was 
glorious. It was indeed one of God’s mounts of 
vision upon which we stood. The thought, ‘‘Oh that 
Connie could see this!” was swelling in my heart, 
when Percivale broke the silence—not with any remark 
on the glory around us, but with the commonplace 
question— 








“You haven’t got your man with you, I think, 
Mr. Walton ?” 

“No,” I answered; “we thought it better to leave 
him to look after the boys.” 

He was silent for a few minutes, while I gazed in 
delight. 

* “Don’ t you think,” he said, ‘‘it would be possible 
to bring Miss Constance up here?” 

I almost started at the idea, and had not replied 
before he resumed : 

“‘TIt would be something for her to recur to with 
delight all the rest of her life.” 

‘Tt would indeed. But it is impossible.” 


“IT do not think so—if you would allow me the 
honour to assist you. I think we could do it perfectly 
between us.” 
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I was again silent for a while. Looking down on 
the way we had come, it did look an almost dreadful 
undertaking. Percivale spoke again. 

** As we shall come here to-morrow, we need not 
explore the place now. Shall we go down at once and 
observe the whole path, with a view to the practi- 
cability of carrying her up ?” 

‘‘There can be no objection to that,” I answered, 


as a little hope, and courage with it, began to dawn | 


in my heart. ‘But you must allow it does not look 
very practicable.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it would seem more so to you, if you had 
come up with the idea in your head all the way, as I 
did. Any path seems more difficult in looking back 
than at the time when the difficulties themselves have 
to be met and overcome.” 

‘** Yes, but then you must remember that we have 
to take the way back whether we will or no, if we 
once take the way forward.” 

‘‘True; and now I will go down with the descent 
in my head as well as under my feet.” 

‘¢ Well, there can be no harm in contemplating it 
at least. Let us go.” 

‘* You know we can rest almost as often as we 
please,” said Percivale, and turned to lead the w@y- 

It certainly was steep, and required e#f© even in 
our own descent; but for a man who had climbed 
mountains, as I had done in my youth, it could hardly 
be called difficult eve= mm middle age. By the time 
we had got age into the valley road I was all but 
convinced vt the practicability of the proposal. I was 
a little vexed, however, I must confess, that a stranger 
should haye thought of giving such a pleasure to 
Connie, when the bare wish that she might have 
enjoyed it had alone arisen in my mind. I comforted 
myself with the reflection that this was one of the 
ways in which we were to be weaned from. the world 
and knit the faster to our fellows. For even the 
middle-aged, in the decay of their daring, must look 
for the fresh thought and the fresh: impulse to the 
youth which follows: at. their heels: in. the: march: of 
life. Their part is to:wdl the-relation:and. the obliga- 
tion, and so, by love to and faith in the-young; keep 
themselves in the line along which the eléctric cur- 
rent flows, till at length they too. shall once more be 
young and daring in the strength of the Lord. A 
man must always seek to rise above his moods and 
feelings, to let them move within him, but not allow 
them to storm or gloom around him. By the time we 
reached home we had agreed to make the attempt, 
and to judge by the path to the foot of the rock, 
which was difficult in parts, whether we should be 
likely to succeed; without danger, in attempting the 
vest of the way and the following descent. As soon 
as we had arrived at this conclusion, I felt so happy 
in the prospect that I grew quite merry, especially 
after we had further agreed that, both for the sake of 
her nerves and for the sake of the lordly surprise, we 
should bind Connie’s eyes so that she should see 
nothing till we had placed her in a certain position, 
concerning the preferableness of which we were not 
of two minds. 

‘“What mischief have you two been about?” said 
my wife, as we entered our room in the inn, where the 
cloth was already laid for dinner. ‘‘ You look just 


| was, just what I like, homely in material but ad- 


studies.” 





like two schoolboys that have been laying some plot, 
and can hardly hold their tongues about it.” 

‘We have been enjoying our little walk amaz- 
ingly,” I answered. ‘‘So much so that we mean to 
set out for another the moment dinner is over.” 

‘<T hope you will take Wynnie with you then.” 

‘Or you, my love,” I returned. 

‘“‘No; I will stay with Connie.” 

‘Very well. You, and Connie too, shall go out to- 
morrow, for we have found a place we want to take 
you to. And, indeed, I believe it was our anticipa- 
tion of the pleasure you and she would have in the 
view that made us so merry when you accused us of 
plotting mischief.” 

My wife replied only with a loving look, and dinner 
appearing at the moment, we sat down a happy party. 

When that was over—and a very good dinner it 


mirable in cooking—Wynnie and Perciyale and I set 
out again. For as Percivale and I came back in the 
morning we had seen the church standing far aloft 
and aloof on the other side of the little valley, and we 
wanted to goto it. It was rather a steep climb, and 
Wynnie accepted ‘Percivale’s offered arm. I led the 
way, therefore, and left them to follow—not so far in 
my rear, however, but that I could take a share in 
the conversation. It was some little time before any 
arose, however, and it was Wynnie who led the way 
into it. 

‘What kind of things do you, like: best to paint, 
Mr. Percivale ?” she asked. 

He hesitated for several seconds; which between a 
question and an answer looks so long; that most people 
would call it. several minutes. 

‘‘T would rather you: should see some of my pic- 
tures-—I should prefer that to answering your ques- 
tion,” he said, at length. 

‘‘ButI haye seen some of your pictures,” she re- 
turned, 

“Pardon me. Indeed you:have not, Miss Walton.” 

“* At least: I haye seen some of your sketches and 





“*Yome of my sketches—none of my studies.” 

‘* But you make use of your sketches for your pic- 
tures, do you not?” 

** None of such as you haye seen. They are only a 
slight antidote to my pictures.” 

‘**T cannot understand you.” 

“IT do not wonder at that. But I would rather, I 
repeat, say nothing about my pictures till you seo 
some of them.” 

‘* But how am I to have that pleasure, then ?” 

‘* You go to London, sometimes, do you not ?” 

‘Very rarely. More rarely still when the Royal 
Academy is open.” 

‘“‘That does not matter much. My pictures are 
seldom to be found there.” 

“Do you not care to send them there ?.” 

“T send one, at least, every year. But they are 
rarely accepted.” 

“cc Why ? ” 

This was a very improper question, I thought; 
but if Wynnie had thought so, she would not have put 
it. He hesitated a little, however, before he replied. 

‘It is hardly for me to say why,” he answered ; 
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‘but I cannot wonder much at it, considering the 
subjects I choose. But I daresay,” he added, in a 
lighter tone, ‘‘ after all, that has little to do with it, 
and there is something about the things themselves 
that precludes a favourable judgment. I avoid think- 
ing about it. A man ought to try to look at his own 
work as if it were none of his, but not as with the 
eyes of other people. That isanimpossibility, and the 
attempt a bewilderment. It is with his own eyes he 
must look, with his own judgment he must judge. 
The only effort is to get it set far away enough from 
him to be able to use his own eyes and his own judg- 
ment upon it.” 

‘‘T think I see what you mean. A man has but 
his own eyes and his own judgment. To look with 
those of other people is but a fancy.” 

‘Quite so. You understand me quite.” 

He said no more in explanation of his rejection by 
the Academy. Till we reached the church, nothing 
more of significance passed between them. 

What a waste, bare churchyard that was! It had 
two or three lych-gates, but they had no roofs. They 
were just small enclosures, with the low stone tables, 
to rest the living from the weight of the dead, while the 
clergyman, as the keeper of heayen’s wardrobe, came 
forth to receive that which they restored—to be laid 
aside as having done its work, as haying been worn 
done in the winds, and rains, and labours of the 
world. Not a tree stood in that churchyard. Rank 
grass was the sole covering of the soil heaved up with 
the dead beneath. What blasts from the awful space 
of the sea must rush athwart the undefended garden! 
The ancient church stood in the midst, with its low, 
strong, square tower, and its long, narrow naye, 
the ridge bowed with age, like the back of a horse 
worn out in the seryice of man, and its little 
homely chancel, like a small cottage that had leaned 
up against its end for shelter from the western blasts. 
It was locked, and we could not enter. But of all 
world-worn, sad-looking churches, that one—sad, even 
in the sunset—was the dreariest I had ever beheld. 
Surely, it needed the gospel of the resurrection fer- 
vently preached therein, to keep it from sinking to the 
dust with dismay and weariness. Such a soul alone 
could keep it from vanishing utterly of dismal old 
age. Near it was one huge mound of grass-grown 
rubbish, looking like the graye where some former 
church of the dead had been buried, when it could 
stand erect no longer before the onsets of Atlantic 
winds. I walked round and round it, gathering its 
architecture, and peeping in at every window I could 
reach. Suddenly I was aware that I was alone. Re- 
turning to the other side, I found that Percivale was 
seated on the churchyard wall, next the sea—it would 
have been less dismal had it stood immediately on the 
cliffs, but they were at some little distance beyond 
bare downs and rough stone walls: he was sketching 
the place, and Wynnie stood beside him, looking over 
his shoulder. I did not interrupt him, but walked 
among the tombs, reading the poor memorials of the 
dead, and wondering how many of the words of lauda- 
tion that were inscribed on their tombs were spoken 
of them while they were yet alive. Yet, surely, in the 
lives of those to whom they applied the least, there 
had been moments when the true nature, the nature 














God had given them, broke forth in faith and tender- 
ness, and would have justified the words inscribed on 
their gravestones! I was yet wandering and reading, 
and stumbling over the mounds, when my companions 
joined me, and, without a word, we walked out of the 
churchyard. We were nearly home before one of us 
spoke. 

‘‘That church is oppressive,” said Percivale. ‘It 
looks like a great sepulchre, a place built only for the 
dead—the church of the dead.” 

“It is only that it partakes with the living,” I re- 
turned; ‘‘suffers with them the buffetings of life, 
outlasts them, but shows, like the shield of the Red- 
Cross Knight, the ‘ old dints of deep wounds.’ ” 

** Still, is it not a dreary place to choose for a church 
to stand in ?” " 

‘*The church must stand everywhere. There is no 
region into which it must not, ought not to enter. If 
it refuses any earthly spot, it is shrinking from its 
calling. Here this one stands for the sea as for the 
land, high-uplifted, looking out over the waters as a 
sign of the haven from all storms, the rest in God. 
And down beneath in its storehouse lie the bodies of 
men—you saw the grave of some of them on the other 
side--flung ashore from the gulfing sea. It may be a 
weakness, but one would rather have the bones of his 
friend laid in the still Sabbath of the churchyard 
earth, than sweeping and swaying about as Milton 
imagines the bones of his frieud Edward King, in that 
wonderful ‘Lycidas.’”” Then I told them the conver- 
sation I kad had with the sextcen at Kilkhaven. 
** But,” I weut on, ‘‘ these fancns are only the ghostly 
mists that hang about the eastern hills before the sun 
rises. We shall look down on all that with a smile 
by and by; for the Lord tells us thatif we believe in 
him we shall never die.” 

By this time we were back once more at the inn. 
We gave Connie a description of what we hed seen. 

“What a brave old church!” said Connie. 

The next day I awoke very early, full of the antici- 
pated attempt. I got up at once, found the weather 
most promising, and proceeded first of all to have a 
look at Connie’s litter, and see that it:;was quite sound. 
Satisfied of this, I delighted myself in the contempla- 
tion of its lightness and strength. 

After breakfast I went to Connie’s room, and told 
her that Mr. Percivale and I had devised a treat for 
her. Her face shone at once. 

‘‘ But we want to do it our own way.” 

‘* Of course, papa,” she answered. 

‘* Will you let us tie your eyes up?” 

‘Yes; and my ears and my hands too. It would 
be no good tying my feet, when I don’t know one big 
toe from the other.” 

And she laughed merrily. 

‘* We'll try to keep up the talk all the way, so that 
you shan’t weary of the journey.” 

‘‘You’re going to carry me somewhere with my 
eyes tied up. Oh! how jolly! And then I shall see 
something all at once! Jolly! jolly !—Getting tired!” 
she repeated. ‘‘ Even the wind on my face would be 
pleasure enough for halfa day. I shan’t get tired so 
soon as you will—you dear, kind papa! I am afraid 
I shall be dreadfully heavy. But I shan’t jerk your 
arms much. I will lie so still!” 
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‘And you won’t mind letting Mr. Percivale help 
me to carry you?” 

‘No. Why should I, if he doesn’t mind it?, He 
looks strong enough; and I am sure he is nice, and 
won’t think me heavier than I am.” 

‘* Very well, then. I will send mamma and Wynnie 
to dress you at once; and we shall set out as soon as 
you are ready.” 

She clapped her hands with delight, then caught 
me round the neck and gave me one of my own kisses 
as she called the best she had, and began to call as 
loud as she could on her mamma and Wynnie te come 
and dress her. 

It was indeed a glorious morning. The wind came 
in little wafts, like veins of cool, white silver amid 
the great, warm, yellow gold of the sunshine. 
The sea lay before us a mound of blue closing up 
the end of the valley, as if overpowered into quiet- 
ness by the lordliness of the sun overhead; and the 
hills between which we went lay like great sheep, 
with green wool, basking in the blissful heat. The 
gleam from the waters came up the pass; the grand 
castle crowned the left-hand steep, seeming to warm 
its old bones, like the ruins of some awful megathe- 
rium in the lighted air; one white sail sped like a 
glad thought across the spandrel of the -e@;— the 
shadows of the rocks lay over our patb.-2/ke transient, 
cool, benignant deaths, through wich we had to pass 
again and again to yet higher glory beyond; and 
one lark was poten th in whose little breast the 
whole world was reflectel as in the convex mirror of 
a dewdrop, where it swelled so that he could not hold 
it, but let it out aga*n through his throat, metamor- 
phosed into music, which he poured forth over all as 
the libation on the outspread altar of worship. 

And of all this we talked to Connie as we went; 
and every new and then she would clap her hands 
gently in she fulness of her delight, although she 
beheld tie splendour only as with her ears, or from 
the kisses of the wind on her cheeks. But she seemed, 
since her accident, to have approached that condition 
which Milton represents Samson as longing for in his 
blindness, wherein the sight should be 

“Through all parts diffused, 
That she (the sou’) might look at will through every pore.” 

I had, however, arranged with the rest of the com- 
pany, that the moment we reached the cliff over the 
shore, and turned to the left to cross the isthmus, the 
conversation should no longer be about the things 
around us; and especially I warned my wife and 
Wynnie that no exclamation of surprise or delight 
should break from them before Connie’s eyes were 
uncovered. I had said nothing to either of them about 
the difficulties of the way, that, seeing us take them 
as ordinary things, they might take them so too, and 
not be uneasy. 

We never stopped till we reached the foot of the 
peninsula, née island, upon which the keep of Tintagel 
stands. There we set Connie down, to take breath 
and ease our arms before we began the arduous way. 

‘“Now, now!” said Connie, eagerly, lifting her 
hands in the belief that we were on the point of un- 
doing the bandage from her eyes. 

‘“No, no, my love, not yet,” I said, and she lay 
still again, only she looked more eager than before. 








‘“T am afraid I have tired out you and Mr. Perci- 
vale, papa,” she said. 

Percivale laughed so amusedly, that she rejoined 
roguishly— 

‘©Oh yes! I know every gentleman is a Hercules— 
at least, he chooses to be considered one! But, not- 
withstanding my firm faith in the fact, I have a little 
womanly conscience left that is hard to hoodwink.” 

There was a speech for my wee Connie to make! 
The best answer and the best revenge was to lift her 
and goon. This we did, trying as well as we might 
to prevent the difference of level between us from 
tilting the litter too much for her comfort. 

‘* Where are you going, papa?” she said once, but 
without a sign of fear in her voice, as a little slip I 
made lowered my end of the litter suddenly. ‘‘ You 
must be going up a steep place. 
dear papa.” 

We had changed our positions, and were now 
carrying her, head foremost, up the hill. Percivale 
led, and I followed. Now I could see every change on 
her lovely face, and it made me strong to endure; 
for I did find it hard work, I confess, to get to the 
top. It lay like a little pool of human feeling, on 
which all the cloudy thoughts that moved in God’s 
heaven cast exquisitely delicate changes of light and 
shade as they floated over it. Percivale strode on as 
if he bore a feather behind him. I did wish we were 
at the top, for my arms began to feel like iron-cables, 
stiff and stark—only I was afraid of my fingers giving 
way. My heart was beating uncomfortably too. But 
Percivale, I felt almost inclined to quarrel with him 
before it was over, he strode on so unconcernedly, 
turning every corner of the zigzag where I expected 
him to propose a halt, and striding on again, as if 
there could be no pretence for any change of proce- 
dure. But I held out, strengthened by the play on 
my daughter’s face, delicate as the play on an opal— 
one that inclines more to the milk than the fire. 

When at length we turned in through the gothic 
door in the battlemented wall, and set our lovely 
burden down upon the grass— 

‘* Percivale,” I said, forgetting the proprieties in 
the affected humour of being angry with him, so glad 
was I that we had her at last on the mount of glory, 
‘‘why did you go on walking like a castle, and pay 
no heed to me?” 

‘*You didn’t speak, did you, Mr. Walton?” he 
returned, with just a shadow of solicitude in the 
question. 

“No. Ofcourse not,” I rejoined. 

‘*Qh, then,” he returned, in a tone of relief, ‘* how 
could I? You were my captain: how could I give in 
so long as you were holding on ?” 

I am afraid the Percivale, without the Mister, eame 
again and again after this, though I pulled myself up 
for it as often as I caught myself. 

‘*Now, papa!” said Connie from the grass. 

““Not yet, my dear. Wait till your mamma and 
Wynnie come. Let us go and meet them, Mr. Per- 
civale,.”’ 

“Qh yes, do, papa. Leave me alone here without 
knowing where I am or what kind of a place I am in. 
I should like to know how it feels. I have never been 
alone in all my life.” 


Don’t hurt yourself, 
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*¢ Very well, my dear,” I said; and Percivale and 
I left her alone in the ruins. 

We found Ethelwyn toiling up with Wynnie helping 
her all she could. 

‘“‘Dear Harry,” she said, ‘‘ how could you think of 
bringing Connie up such an awful place? I wonder 

ou dared to do it.” 

‘It’s done, you see, wife,” I answered, “ thanks 
to Mr. Percivale, who has nearly torn the breath out 
ofme. But now we must get you up, and you will 
say that to see Connie’s delight, not to mention your 
own, is quite wages for the labour.” 

‘‘ Isn’t she afraid to find herself so high up ?” 

‘She knows nothing about it yet.” 

‘You do not mean you have left the child there 
with her eyes tied up.” 

“To be sure. We could not uncover them before 
youcame. It would spoil half the pleasure.” 

‘Do let us make haste then. It is surely dangerous 
to leave her so.” 

‘* Not in the least; but she must be getting tired of 
the darkness. Take my arm now.” 

“Don’t you think Mrs. Walton had better take my 
arm,” said Perciyale, ‘‘and then you can put your 
hand on her back, and help her a little that way ?” 

We tried the plan, found it a good one, and soon 
reached the top. The moment our eyes fell upon 
Connie, we could see that she had found the place 
neither fearful nor lonely. The sweetest ghost of a 
smile hovered on her pale face, which shone in the 
shadow of the old gateway of the keep, with light from 
within her own sunny soul. She lay in such still ex- 
pectation, that you would haye thought she had just 
fallen asleep after receiving an answer to a prayer, 
reminding me of a little-known sonnet of Words- 
worth’s, in which he describes as the type of Death— 

the face of one 
Sleeping alone within a mossy cave, 
With her face up to heaven; that seemed to have 
Pleasing remembrance of a thought foregone ; 
A lovely beauty in a summer grave.* 
But she heard our steps, and her face awoke. 

‘Ts mamma come?” 

“Yes, my darling. I am here,” 
** How do you feel ?” 

‘“* Perfectly well, mamma, thank you. Now, papa!” 

**One moment more, my love. Now, Percivale.” 

We carried her to the spot we had agreed upon, and 
while we held her a little inclined that she might see the 
better, her mother undid the bandage from her head. 

‘Hold your hands over her eyes, a little way from 
them,” I said to her as she untied the handkerchief, 
‘“‘that the light may reach them by degrees, and not 
blind her.” 

Ethelwyn did so for a few moments, then removed 
them. Still fora moment or two more, it was plain 
from her look of utter bewilderment, that all was a 
confused mass of light and colour. Then she gave a 
little cry, and to my astonishment, almost fear, half 
rose to a sitting posture. One moment more and she 
laid herself gently back, and wept and sobbed. 

And now I may admit my reader to a share, though 
at best but a dim reflex in my poor words, of the glory 
that made her weep. 


said her mother. 





* Miscellaneous Sonnets. Part I. 23.” 





Through the gothic-arched door in the battlemented 
wall, which stood on the very edge of the precipitous 
descent, so that nothing of the descent was seen, and 
the door was as a framework to the picture, Connie saw 
a great gulf at her feet, full to the brim of a splendour 
of light and colour. Before her rose the great ruins of 
rock and castle, the ruin of rock with castle; rough 
stone below, clear green happy grass above, even to the 
verge of the abrupt and awful precipice; over it the 
summer sky so clear that it must have been clarified 
by sorrow and thought; at the foot of the rocks, hun- 
dreds of feet below, the blue waters breaking in white 
upon the dark gray sands; all full of the gladness of 
the sun overflowing in speechless delight, and reflected 
in fresh gladness from stone and water and flower, 
like new springs of light rippling forth from the earth 
itself to swell the universal tide of glory—all this seen 
through the narrow gothic archway of a door ina wall 
—up—down—oneitherhand. But the main marvel was 
the look sheer below into the abyss full of light and 
air and colour, its sides lined with rock and grass, and 
its bottom lined with blue ripples and sand. Was it 
any wonder that my Connie should cry aloud when the 
vision dawned upon her, and then weep to ease a heart 
ready to burst with delight? ‘‘O Lord God!” I said, 
almost involuntarily, ‘‘thou art very rich. Thou art 
the one poet, theone maker. Weworship thee. Make 
but our souls as full of glory in thy sight as this chasm 
is to our eyes glorious with the forms which thou hast 
cloven and carved out of nothingness, and we shall bo 
worthy to worship thee, O Lord, our God.” For I 
was carried beyond myself with delight, and with 
sympathy with Connie’s delight and with the calm 
worship of gladness in my wife’s countenance. But 
when my eye fell on Wynnie, I saw a trouble mingled 
with her admiration, a self-accusation, I think, that 
she did not and could not enjoy it more; and when I 
turned from her, there were the eyes of Perciyale fixed 
on me in wonderment; and for the moment I felt as 
David must have felt when, in his wild dance of undig- 
nified delight that he had got the ark home again, he 
saw the contemptuous eyes of Michal fixed on him 
from the window. But I could not leave itso. I said 
to him—coldly I daresay : 

‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Percivale; I forgot for the mo- 
ment that I was not amongst my own family.” 

Percivale took his hat off. . 

‘Forgive my seeming rudeness, Mr. Walton. I 
was half-envying and half-wondering. You would 
not be surprised at my unconscious behaviour if you 
had seen as much of the wrong side of the stuff as I 
have seen in London,” 

I had some idea of what he meant; but this was no 
time to enter upon a discussion. I could only say— 

‘“My heart was full, Mr. Percivale, and I let it 
overflow.” 

‘‘ Let me at least share in its overflow,” he rejoined, 
and nothing more passed on the subject. 

For the next ten minutes we stood in absolute 
silence. We had set Connie down on the grass again, 
but propped up so that she could see through the 
doorway. And she lay in still ecstasy. But there 
was more to be seen ere we descended. There was 
the rest of the little islet with its crop of down- 
grass, on which the horses of all the knights of 
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King Arthur’s round table might have fed for a 
week—yes, for a fortnight, without, by any means, 
encountering the short commons of war. There 
were the ruins of the castle so built of plates of 
the laminated stone of the rocks on which they stood, 
and so woven in or more properly incorporated with 
the outstanding rocks themselves, that in some parts 
I found it impossible to tell which was building and 
which was rock—the walls themselves seeming like 
a growth out of the island itself,so perfectly were 
they in harmony with, and in kind the same as, the 
natural ground upon which and of which they had 
been constructed. And this would seem to me to be 
the perfection of architecture. The work of man’s 
hands should be so in harmony with the place where 
it stands ‘that it must look as if it had grown out of 
the soil. But the walls were in some parts so thin 
that one wondered how they could have stood so long. 
They must have been built before the time of any for- 
midable artillery —enough only for defence from 
arrows. But then the island was nowhere com- 
manded, and its own steep cliffs would be more easily 
defended than any erections upon it. Clearly the in- 
tention was that no enemy should thereon find rest for 
the sole of his foot; for if he was able to land, farewell 
to the notion of any further defence. Then there was 
outside the walls the little chapel—such a tiny chapel! 
of which little more than the foundation remained, 
with the ruins of the altar stil standing, and outside 
the chancel, nestling by its wall, a coffin hollowed in 
the rock. Then the churchyard a little way off full of 
graves, which, I presume, would have vanished long 
ago were it not that the very graves were founded on the 
rock. There still stood old worn-out headstones of thin 
slate, but no memorials were left. Then the fragment 
of arched passage underground laid open to the air in 
the centre of the islet; and last, and grandest of all, 
the awful edges of the rock, broken by time, and 
carven by the winds and the waters into grotesque 
shapesand threatening forms. Over all the surface of 
the islet we carried Connie, and from three sides of 
this sea-fortress she looked abroad over ‘‘the Atlantic’s 
level powers.” It blew a gentle ethereal breeze on 
the top ; but had there been such wind as I have since 
stood against on that fearful citadel of nature, I should 
have been in terror lest we should all be blown into 
the deep. Over the edge she peeped at the strange 
fantastic needle-rock, and round the corner she peeped 
to see Wynnie and her mother seated in what they call 
Arthur’s chair—a canopied hollow wrought in the 
plated rock by the mightiest of all solyents—air and 
water ; till at length it was time that we should take 
our leave of the few sheep that fed over the place, and 
issuing by the gothic door, wind away down the dan- 
gerous path to the safe ground below. 

‘**I think we had better tie up your eyes again, 
Connie?” I said. 

“Why?” she asked, in wonderment. ‘There’s 
nothing higher yet, is there?” 

‘*No, my love. If there were, you would hardly 
be able for it to-day, I should think. It is only to 
keep you from being frightened at the precipice as 
you go down.” 

“‘ But I shan’t be frightened, papa.” 
** How do you know that ?” 








| carriage. 


‘*« Because you are going to carry me.” 
* But what if I should slip? I might, you know.” 
“*T don’t mind. I shan’t mind being tumbled over 
the precipice, if youdoit. I shan’t be to blame, and 
I’m sure you won’t, papa.” Then she drew my head 
down and whispered in my ear, “If I get as much 
more by being killed, as I have got by havirg my 
poor back hurt, I’m sure it will be well worth it.” 

I tried to smile a reply; for I could not speak 
one. We took her just as she was, and with some 
tremor on my part, but not a single slip, we bore her 
down the winding path, her face showing all the time 
that, instead of being afraid, she was in a state of 
ecstatic delight. My wife, I could see, was nervous, 
however; and she breathed a sigh of relief when we 
were once more at the foot. 

‘¢ Well, I’m glad that’s over,” she said. 

*¢So am I,” I returned, as we set down the litter. 

“Poor papa! I’ve pulled his arms to pieces! and 
Mr. Percivale’s too!” 

Percivale answered first by taking up a huge piece 
of stone. Then turning towards her, he said—‘‘ Look 
here, Miss Connie;” and flung it far out from the 
isthmus on which we were resting. We heard it strike 
on a rock below, and then fall in a shower of frag- 
ments. ‘‘ My arms are all right, you see,” he said. 

Meantime, Wynnie had scrambled down to the shore, 
where we had not yet been. In a few minutes, we 
still lingering, she came running back to us out of 
breath with the news— 

‘*Papa! Mr. Percivale! there’s such a grand cave 
down there! It goes right through under the island.” 

Connie looked so eager, that Percivale andI glanced 
at each other, and without a word, lifted her, and 
followed Wynnie. It was a little way that we had to 
carry her down, but it was very broken, and inso- 
much more difficult than the other. Atlength we stood 
in the cavern. What a contrast from the vision over- 
head! Nothing to be seen but the cool, dark vault of 
the cave, long and winding, with the fresh seaweed 
lying on its pebbly floor, and its walls wet with the last 
tide, for every tide rolled through in rising and fall- 
ing—the waters on the opposite sides of the islet greet- 
ing through this cave; the blue shimmer of the rising 
sea, and the forms of huge outlying rocks, looking in 
at the further end, where the roof rose like a grand 
cathedral arch; and the green, gleam of veins rich 
with copper, dashing and streaking the darkness in 
gloomy little chapels, where the floor of heaped-up 
pebbles rose and rose within till it met the descending 
roof. It was like a descent from Paradise into the 
grave—but a cool, friendly, brown-lighted grave, 
which even in its darkest recesses bore some witness 
to the wind of God outside, in the occasional ripple 
of shadowed light, from the play of the sun on the 
waves, that, flected and reflected, wandered across 
its jagged roof. But we dared not keep Connie 
long in the damp coolness; and I haye given my 
reader quite enough of description for one hour’s 
reading. He can scarcely be equal to more. 

My invalids had now beheld the sea in such a dif- 
ferent aspect, that I no longer feared to go back to 
Kilkhayen. Thither we went three days after, and 
at my invitation, Percivale took Turner’s place in the 
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GEORGE HERBERT’S LAST SUNDAY. 
A Fancy. 


GrorGE HERBERT was one of a family of seven sons 
and three daughters. His wife, Jane Danvers, be- 
longed to a family of nine daughters. Doubtless, 
even in those days when travelling was difficult, 
kinsmen and kinswomen from these:several troops of 
relations must have visited’ the household at Bemer- 
ton. The Danyerses might have had no peculiarity 
or marked diversity of character, but it is well known 
that the Herberts of that day presented broad con- 
trasts. From Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the stately 
and egotistical deist-historian, the Michel Montaigne 
of English literature, there was a great stretch to 
“holy George Herbert,” the devoted rural priest and 
enthusiastic’ peet. Asa race, the Herberts from first 
to last vindicate their hot Welsh blood by their 
gallantry, their sensitive irritability of temper, and 
their genius‘for art. Even in George Herbert, the 
Celt predominates inevery line. You see it in his early 
fondness for solitude; in his hauteur, which was in 
the end conquered by his humility ; in his passion for 
learning; in ‘the fascination which ‘the pomp and 
pageantry of even such a court‘as James VI.’s had for 
him; and in his taste for the magnificent dress of 
what he himself afterwards counted his worldly days 
—days, however, in which he gained the friendship 
of Donne and Walton. And even:after the special 
dedication of himself and his gifts to his Master, when 
he became the chastened and ennobled Christian saint 
and hero, you have the Celtic temper still, especially 
in his deep piety, his ardent benevolence, his asceti- 
cism, and the absolute possession taken of him by 
music and poetry. 

One ofthese Herbert kinswomen is now on a visit 
to the parsonage of Bemerton, and exposed to the in- 
fluences at:work there. Keen-witted, ‘full of pride of 
birth, pride of estate, and pride of beauty, and with 
a strong will and a passionate heart, she has ex- 
changed London for Bemerton to escape the conse- 
quences of some folly or disappointment, or to be curd 
of the ‘febrile nervousness” which caused George 
Herbert.to say, with regard to his own constitution, 
that “hiswwit was like a penknife in too narrow a 
sheath, too sharp for his body.” She has come straight 
from faornings on the Thames and nights at White- 
hall—fvom the chambers into which Henrietta Maria 
had browght her mother’s vain conceit and her own 
gracefill, graceless levity, and the galleries where 
walked Ghartes,' blind and deaf to everything save the 
looks and words of his favourites, his own divine 
right, and the claims‘of a Rubens or a Vandyke. 

What a change toour Anne Herbert the life of Be- 
merton must have:proved! Its quietness, indeed, was 
something startling and appalling. One could hear 
the low of the eattle in the meadows and the twitter of 
the swallows under the eaves; but these were not the 
only sounds. The solemn vibrations of the church 


bell were for ever tingling through the thrilled air, 
calling to perpetual prostration of body and soul, and 
to the setting on pale brows of the thorny crown of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice. 


It was a life of prayer; 











for when George Herbert’s saints’ bell sounded, at ten 
and four every day, it summoned alike the ‘squire 
from his kennel, the ploughman from his furrow, the 
dame from her mirror, and the scullion from her 
hearth. The feast-days and the fast-days of the 
Church were no longer empty names, but were the 
representations of so much exulting or penitential 
service. On the Sunday afternoons the whole congre- 
gation, of all degrees, assembled in fear and trembling, 
and submitted to a strict and searching examination 
of the grounds of their faith. On ordinary days it 
was a life of work in sewing-parlour, still-room, and 
dairy. The hours were checked off by varied occu- 
pations, and the occupations formed no mean part 
of the day’s discipline. The interruption and variety 
consisted in the parson, the parson’s wife, and 
the visitors stepping out to the little paved court, 
divided from the grave-yard bya yew hedge, over 
which ghastly vistas of mounds‘and tombstones pre- 
sented themselves, in summer dusk and dim moonlight. 
‘There ‘were istone seats set round the court ‘for the 
accommodation of peasants or beggars, who thronged 
there to'tell' their tales of sordid:mecessity and’ trouble- 
some wretchedness. When the ‘taleswere heard, the 
nextand only thing for‘te:parson’s houséhold'‘to do 
was to stint bed and board,and trudge, on horseback 
and on foot, weary miles in the biting blast, or under 
the beating sunshine, to satisfy the craving, clamorous 
swarm. It was a life in which high breeding left 
itself no room for vanity, and was «nly known by its 
utter simplicity. The company that gathered there 


soonsisted of graye men intent on serious views and 


mystical aims; for the most part elderly men, like 
Mr. Nicholas Farrar and Mr. Christopher Maryey, 
with their sober, timid, starched wives, who Would 
pass over the young court Madam with pitying fo:-. 
bearance or with sweeping condemnation. Gaiety in 
its moreactive guise was to be put on a pillion on the 


"back of a heayy-footed horse, and sent to bump over 


rough roads to Salisbury, to be entranced by the 
cathedral organ. In its more passive form it was to 
be forced ‘to listen to Mr. George Herbert singing, 
with all the»strength that was left him, to his lute 
or his*viol; his weakness conspicuous in the quaver 
and ‘huskiness struggling with his“eager enthusiasm, 
as it flowed forth in hymn or atthem, taken from 
the quaint, ‘florid edifice of ‘his -great poem ‘The 
Temple.” 

This © lanting “to ‘the quiet, strange life at 
Bemerton was fitted either to fret and gall Anne Her- 
bert into a more defiant sinner than she had been be- 
fore, or, by God’s grace, to break her into one of his 
blessed saints. 

It may readily be conceived that Anne’s stay in 
the household at Bemerton was a compulsory one. 
From the moment*she was set down by one of a 
cavalcade of coaches, or dropped out of a train of 
riders, she must remain where she had alighted at 
Midsummer or Michaelmas, till a similar cavalcade of 
coaches or train of riders returned to pick her up and 
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carry her off again. In the course of weeks and 
months her sense of strangeness and impatience, 
isolating her from the people around her, would yield 
to use and wont. The plasticity which exists to a 
certain extent in the most stiff-necked natures, and 
a certain wishfulness and weariness for sympathy 
would assert themselves. Her close contact with the 
family would then really begin to work its effects and 
have its way. 

Where there was so wide and thorough a division, 
it is almost certain that Anne would be most repelled 
by the women—by Madam Herbert, and the sister 
or niece who resided with her. George Herbert’s 
mother, in whose autumn face the Dean of St. Paul’s 
saw so peerless a charm, was no longer there, with 
her ‘‘ great and harmless wit,” and her womanliness 
bred of her godliness, to unite and control the women. 
The Danverses were not of Anne’s blood and spirits. 
They had not the same stream in their veins, nor the 
same throbbings of heart. These Danverses must 
haye been a milder, more commonplace race than the 
Herberts; and the dutiful wife of George Herbert 
was the most docile and demure of them all. In 
proof of this there is Izaak Walton’s account of the 
couple’s wooing—half formal, half impulsively com- 
pliant. But the purely receptive and tender nature 
which had so well suited George Herbert in a wife, 
was not likely to commend itself to George’s high- 
spirited cousin. Anne could not hope to comprehend 
Jane Danvers, though she could appreciate Susan 
Vere, daughter of the Earl of Oxford and first wife of 
the Earl of Pembroke, who had been turned out of 
doors at dead of night in an extraordinary paroxysm 
of the Herbert temper ; and when taken under the pro- 
tection of the law had confounded the lawyers by 
facing round upon them, and defending her husband as 
heartily as she had accused him. Anne had laughed 
till the tears ran down her. cheeks at the woman’s 
trick—she could see to the bottom of it; but a mere 
sweet, soft human echo was beyond her powers. 
Anne Herbert and Jane Danvers were no more 
like each other in mind than the body of the one 
clothed in taffetas, with the pearl drop on her open 
forehead, was like the body of the other clothed in 
grogram and muffled in her white hood. In addition, 
Madam Herbert, the water to her husband’s wine, 
probably reflected his features, in the watery mirror of 
her devotion, a trifle dwarfed and distorted. It is not 
hard to guess how Anne yawned and mocked at the 
tame, simple copy, likening its material to nothing so 
fresh and bright as water, but rather to wax or to 
cheese-curd ; how, in the dearth of the resources to 
which she had been accustomed, she was intolerably 
saucy to Madam, until Madam’s sorely-tried good- 
nature cracked into crossness, and she complained to 
Mr. George of his ill-conditioned kinswoman; and 
how Mr. George, struck silent in amazement, was 
entirely magnanimous, though a shade stern in his 
vexation, and kind with a yearning kindness through 
it all, until Anne was troubled and shamed, notwith- 
standing that she hid her rue in her sullenness. 

But there must have been much in common be- 
tween George Herbert and Anne. They were both 
original, with a clinching originality. If Mr. 
Georgo’s immortal verse told the truth, he had known 
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the fierce struggles, the subtle temptations, of an 
ambitious spirit. And Anne, on her side, was not 
without pride in Mr. George’s wonderful parts, 
lodged, as they were, in so frail a tenement. Some- 
times she was bitterly angry to think of his early 
promise as Fellow of his college, Master of Arts, 
and orator of his university, and what court pre- 
ferment might have brought him to; and now to see 
meaner men promoted, and Mr. George Herbert, the 
protégé of King James, the friend of Richmond and 
Hamilton, a poor, drudging, dying, country parson! 
What was it to her that he had his grey church, the 
house of God, and his ivied parsonage and garden, 
the lodging of God’s priest, in fine and fitting order ; 
or that his sermons, and his expositions of the liturgy, 
were heartfelt glimpses into a higher sphere, such 
as fow, not even herself, could quite resist, being, as 
they were, flashes of a great light from heaven, 
shining for a moment round about the people, as 
they travelled on their way to the heathen Damas- 
cuses of this world’s business or pleasure ! 

And what to Anne was the fact of George Her- 
bert’s life proving at once his noblest sermon and 
his grandest poem? She was there to pick holes in 
his and every other body’s coat, to point out how 
laziness and vice throye on his charities, and how he 
pined and wasted on his vigils and fasts, and his 
plain, spare fare. " 

‘*In good sooth, sir,” Anne would say, with a little 
ironical taunt (for one of the acquisitions of the court- 
madam had been pertness in place of the subjection and 
deference with which women had once been trained to 
behave to men—above all to their seniors and ghostly 
counsellors), ‘I don’t want to be disputatious, but 
that surly Jack, whom you relieved last week, has 
only less stomach to moil this week because of your 
dole. I did hear him go away grumbling and growl- 
ing, when you dismissed him severely without e’er a 
groat to-day. Why, it was true the man had lost his 
walk, if it was all he had for his trouble. Then, it is 
certainly not my practice to blab, but I think it right 
to warn you of the draggled Joan, for whom Madam, 
my cousin, was sewing her finger to the bone yester- 
day. I know that woman lied about her children’s 
nakedness, for I peeped out after her, and it was the 
comicallest sight to catch her examining the smocks 
and coats, and turning up her nose at their coarse- 
ness.” 

Mr. George listened quietly; he had learnt to curb 
his indignation, and to answer pleasantly: ‘‘ Why, 
mistress, are you come here to play the man to my 
woman? ‘But who art thou, O man, that judgest>’ 
How shouldst thou like to grub like a beast, till thou 
art little better than a beast, and only fain to evade, 
beast-like, the day’s burden, in dust and mire, for 
seventy and odd years, as Jack has done, with only his 
wages, and even these not always paid—swine’s husks ? 
Or how canst thou, being a woman, and not a man, 
and so delighting thyself in thy jewels, answer to 
thyself for scorning a silly goody like Joan, because 
she would have fine feathers, even in the form of alms, 
not for herself, but for her children ?” 

‘“‘T am mightily taken with the folks’ gratitude.” 

‘¢ AndI do not know that I have done the poor bodies 
so much good, with all my blunders and failures, that 
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I should call loudly for their gratitude; neither am I 
so grateful in my proper person to the perfect Bene- 
factor of us all, that I should fall into a fume because 
the poor bodies do not care to respond to my call.” 

At another time it would be, ‘‘Cousin, the man 
who goes like a ghost and pretends not to relish 
savoury flesh and spiced wine, who lies on the hard 
cold steps of the.altar for hours, who doth not let a 
crumb pass his throat till after matins in Lent, and 
faints at matins, will force me to the opinion that he 
thinks he serves a hard task-master. I think I'd as 
lief serve the world as such a taskmaster.” 

‘Cousin Nan, what is written ? ‘Man shall not 
live by bread alone.’ And my bountiful, merciful 
Master desires more my cleanness than my stout- 
ness and lustiness. Yea I, myself, would rather have 
the spotted garment of my skin hang loose on my 
bones, and draw the white robe of undefilement and 
peace about my soul, than be rosy and full fleshed as 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego.” 

Anne’s humours would take a new turn, and with 
the morbid perversity of a sin-sick breast, she would 
insist with herself that Mr. George and his dame 
lived their holy, beneficent lives to contrast with her 
naughty self-indulgent life. Mr. George mocked her 
in his verses, when he wrote of seeking peace, and 
described her in his search :— 


«Then went I to a garden, and did spy 
allant flower ; 
‘The crown imperial, sure,’ said I, 
‘ Peace at the root must dwell ;’ 
But when I digged, I saw a worm devour 
What show’d so well.” 


He must have meant her there, for she answered to 
the crown imperial, as Madam Herbert to the daisy. 
He meant her again by the rose :— 


** Whose hue—angry and bright, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye,” 


and which, he would have it, ‘‘must die,” as every- 
body knew. And he wanted to make her dismal with 
the gloomy fantasies of his staves about infants’ swad- 
dling bands being ‘“‘ little winding sheets,” boys’ beds 
being graves, and youth’s musica knell. When he 
sang in his audacious pity, ‘‘ God help poor kings,” he 
rebuked her for the abjectness of her court suits; and, 
finally, when he declared all things were busy, and 
commended ‘‘ grave, glorious days,” he most noto- 
riously marked out and affronted her, who would not 
work,—that is, slave for parish drabs and brats,—if 
she could help it. 

But the end was nearer than a selfish woman like 
Anne, short-sfghted in her worldly wisdom, could 
have suspected. What an end for such a beginning, 
and such a middle! What a reward for such sacri- 
fices! Even Anne cried out wildly against the seem- 
ing injustice. If Mr. George Herbert was to sink into 
a deep decline—to cough, sweat, and pant in the ex- 
tremity of humiliation and weakness, till he was cut 
off in the noon of his days, and perish in his prime 
with his work half done, where should the ungodly 
and the sinner appear ? 

Anne fled as far as she could from the sight 
of her cousin’s sufferings. No remonstrance or en- 





treaty could induce her to overcome her antagonism 
and horror, till, on the last Sunday of his life, a 
longing to see her cousin’s face again before his soul 
departed caused her to steal in with the others who 
were free of the sick room. 

Anne had expected to find ‘‘the long bony face ” 
that of a mere grisly skeleton—to see Mr. George with 
his faith at last beaten, a faint and weary creature, 
perhaps doubting and despondent, and asking if this 
was indeed the reward for all he had resigned? If 
it had been so, it would have been only what 
George Herbert would have told her of that body 
of his which he was about to lay down,—that it 
was a body of unbelief, a vile body, though it had 
been fearfully and wonderfully made; that even the 
spirit it held imprisoned and tormented was a weak 
vessel, and was permitted to fail in order that to God, 
and God alone, the glory might be given; that if the 
Master had walked in the thick darkness, the servant 
had no cause to complain because the path he fol- 
lowed did not lead at once into the light—the light 
which would be reached—somehow—in His time. 

Instead of this, Anne, creeping unnoticed across the 
threshold, and standing aside as a stranger in the 
place, saw a worn figure lying on a bed, and heard 
a feeble voice speaking with faltering accents. In 
the bodily presence there had never been so rare a 
blending of meekness and majesty. The tongue was 
striving to express how all the joys of life had’ died 
out to the speaker, yet he held a joy that was worth 
them all; how he was never so proud of his Master as 
now, when he was giving Himself to his unworthy 
servant in exchange for all the world besides, causing 
His creature’s base, grovelling heart to feel how infi- 
nitely better, how incomparably dearer was the last 
gift; and how after all his spiritual conflicts he had 
won on this last bloody battle-field entire freedom. 
Anne saw Mr. George put into a friend’s hand the 
manuscript of his ‘‘ Temple,” saying that, if his work 
promised to turn to the advantage of any dejected poor 
soul, it might be made public; and if not, his friend 
might burn it, for he and it were less than the least of 
God’s mercies. She saw Mr. George become so elevated 
that he sat up, called for one of his musical instru- 
ments, and sang with pathetic triumph in honour of 
the day,— 


“The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on Time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal, glorious King. 
On Sundays heaven’s gate stands ope, 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope.” 


Anne was cut to the heart till she shivered 
with awe and burnt with desire, at last owning 
to herself, ‘‘Cousin, you have conquered. [If it is 
true, and who can stand here and question it, that 
it is greater bliss to be wounded to the death for 
the crucified King, than to live and reign with another, 
be he the proudest and most prosperous on earth, 
what a fool and wretch have I not been, and what 
hope remains for me save I too can plunge and be 
carried away in the ocean of His love ?” 

SARAH TYTLER. 
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SrncE that famous enactment of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which elicited the protest of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, religious uniformity has been a favourite 
hobby of kings. No monarch has accounted himself 
absolute who has not ruled over the consciences and 
souls of men—every empire has been divided against 
itself so long as any have refused to bow the knee to 
the Baal of the reigning sovereign. In no country 
did this passion for supremacy produce more im- 
portant consequences than in England, between the 
Reformation and the reign of William III. The 
actual Headship of an undivided Church, to be acquired 
alone by the repression of diversities of opinion as 
heresy, and of diversities in worship as schism, was 
the dazzling prize which tempted the ambition both 
of Tudors and Stuarts. The leanings of those princes 
towards ecclesiastical absolutism were fostered by 
their ecclesiastical advisers, some from ambitious 
views of their own, some from mere sycophancy, and 
a few from the belief that the enforcement of uni- 
formity would bring about, for England at least, the 
fulfilment of that much-misinterpreted prayer of our 
Lord, ‘‘ That they all may be one.” We all know 
that this high-handed exercise of regal authority in 
religious matters, this intrusion into regions into 
which neither king nor priest may lawfully enter, 
this trespass upon that realm of Conscience of which 
the King Eternal and Invisible alone is Lord, was 
not quietly submitted to, and a long struggle ensued. 
Though the banner inscribed with ‘‘ Liberty of Con- 
science and Worship” was borne by the Noncon- 
Jormists in the day of victory, a motley host to whom 
religious liberty was not less dear, fought and bled 
around it during five reigns. These fighting men, in 
common speech, were termed ‘‘Sectaries,” and in their 
braye but disorderly ranks were found Vanists, Ran- 
ters, Seekers, Behmenites, Fifth Monarchy Men, 
Quakers, and Anabaptists. Some of these sects did 
not survive to reap the fruit of the victory which 
their persistency had done much to win—the heritage 
of peace which they bequeathed to ourselves. 

The temper of the times was too stern for hymn- 
singing. The solitary hymn which descends to us 
from these evil days is the exquisite one, ‘‘ Lord, it 
belongs not to my care,” wrung from the bruised 
spirit of Baxter. Robes of gladness would not have 
beseemed the Church of that period. It needed the | 
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| undergoing a process of disintegration. There were 
few conversions, a low standard among professors, an 
ambitious intellectualism among preachers: the ser- 
mons were very long and the prayers very short. 
Many among themselves queried as to the reason of 
this change, but ‘‘ wist not that the Lord had departed 
from them.” Watts and Doddridge probed the wound 
to the bottom, each demonstrating, in a striking 
volume, that the decline of Dissent was the result of 
the decline of piety, and that it was curable only by 
a revival of practical godliness. The event proved 
the correctness of this diagnosis of the disease, but the 
revival was not brought about by dissenting instru- 
mentality. 

It was a dismal prospect, turn where you would. 
It was not an heroic time in any sense, and the heroic 
age of Noncouformity had passed away. While Dis- 
sent was declining, the Church of England was not 
advancing. She was learnedly dignified, rigidly 
formal, drearily dull; the paradise of a frigid mode- 

ratism, with scarcely energy enough to originate a 
| vigorous heresy.* Both in the Establishment and 
_among Dissenters, evangelical preaching was very 
| much out of fashion. The doctrines of the atonement, 
| justification by faith, and renewal by the Holy Ghost, 

were hidden away. Presbyterian congregations in 
| numbers slid from Arianism into Socinianism, and 
| Congregational Churches into formalism and death. 
| A Christianity thus palsied could scarcely be other- 
wise than voiceless. Dull and dismal indeed must 

have been most of the public worship of the early part 
| of the eighteenth century. A dead orthodoxy or a 
| pestilential heterodoxy occupied the pulpits, and no 

swell of evangelical truth rose from the pews, as in 
| the glorious hymns of the Gesangbuch in Germany, to 
| counteract and rebuke. The poems of Quarles and 
| Herbert were still cherished in pious homes, and the 
few hymns of Ken and Baxter were treasured by de- 
| vout souls; but the church psalmody was wretched. 
| In the Episcopal Church, the ‘‘ weak, washy, ever- 
| lasting flood” of the authorised version by Tate and 

Brady was droned to tunes without melody, while the 

Dissenters sang the psalter in the more vertebrated 

versions of Rouse and Barton. It was in this dismal 
| winter of religion that the eldest of the huge family 

| of English hymn-books was born, in the year 1707. 





The two men who in the eighteenth century stood a 











long dark years which brightened only with the Revo- head and shoulders above the pigmy race, on whom 
lution, and a hotter furnace than that by which the | the mantle of the Nonconformist fathers had not fallen, 
Nonconformists of Babylon were tried, to purify the | were Watts and Doddridge. Both these divines in- 
Reformation Christianity of England from the stain | herited traditions of ancestral sufferings for Christ 
which rested on its origin. | and conscience-sake. A Huguenot ancestor of Watts 

The impetus which the Toleration Act of William III. | fled from France to England for his life: the grandfather 
gave to the section of the Nonconformists known as | of Doddridge escaped from persecution in Bohemia, 
Independents, expended itself much in the building of | with no other possessions than Luther’s Bible and the 
churches and the organizing of congregations. When | gold pieces in his girdle. And there were nearer 
the grave closed over Owen, Baxter, Howe, Flavel, | memories of wrongs which had scarcely yet become 
and the other Puritan heroes, the religious life which | historical. Watts’s father had been in prison more 
they had fostered began to wane. Soon after the | than once for Nonconformity, and Watts himself had 
opening of the eighteenth century, Arianism began | - 
its ravages, withering many congregations not posi- * Yet it was from her arid soil that, a few years later, gushed forth 


. . ° . | those living waters of Methodism which have fertilised England ever 
tively infected by its errors. Dissent appeared to be | since. 
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been rocked on his mother’s knee as she sat outside 
the prison-door. Both had learned the difficult lesson 
of toleration. They lived in quiet days, and their 
lives were undisturbed by great sorrows or violent 
controversies. Watts never married, and, after la- 
bouring for fifty years in the gospel, during thirty-six 
of which the cheerful family circle of his friend Sir T. 
Abney was his home, he was carried to the graye 
amidst a concourse of mourners of all denominations. 
Doddridge combined the training of young men for 
the ministry with a pastorate in the quiet town of 
Northampton, surrounded by a devoted family and 
attached pupils, and when he died at Lisbon, three 
years after Watts, his loss was equally lamented. 
Of the prose writings of Watts, which still occupy 
a high position, it would be out of place to speak; it 
is enough to say that he bequeathed to Doddridge the 
design of his most famous work. It is as a hymnist 
that he has gained universal fame, and his memory 
universal love, as associated with the most sacred 
hours of our childhood and maturity. His piety was 
deep, and his character remarkable for gentleness and 
consistency. His great failing was incorrigible spi- 
ritual curiosity. He never acquired that habit of 
mind which reposes as quietly before an insurmount- 
able difficulty as before ascertained truth. His spe- 
culative tendencies were fruitful of disquietudes to 
himself, and in later years he repented of their indul- 
gence. In his prolonged and abstruse inquiries con- 
cerning the future state of the soul, the anti-mundane 
existence of the soul of Christ, and the tremendous 
mystery of the Trinity, he involved himself in the 
deepest distress, and his “solemn address to the 
great and ever-blessed God,” drawn up after a review 
of what he had written on these subjects, is an 
agonised and passionate supplication of the most ex- 
traordinary kind. It gives a deeper interest to some 
of his hymns when we know that the hymnist who 
has heightened the devotion of all our worshipping 
congregations learned peace only through suffering, 
entreating in his later days that ‘‘ the Father of mer- 
cies would not suffer the remnant of his short life to 
be wasted in such endless wanderings in quest of Him 
and his Son Jesus, as a great part of his past days 
had been.” His prayer was heard, and with child- 
like simplicity he writes,— 
“ Jesus, my great High Priest, 
Offer’d His blood and died ; 
My guilty conscience needs 
o sacrifice beside : 
I shall behold His blissful face, 
And stand complete in righteousness.” 


Watts was brought up in rigidly Calvinistic tenets, 
but those of his hymns which are strongly tinctured 
with them have fallen into complete disuse; other- 
wise, his catholicity of expression is remarkable, and 
has rendered his hymns capable of transference into 
the hymn-books of all parties. Watts and Doddridge 
have been accused of Sabellian views on the Trinity, 
and Watts of having laid the emphasis of our salya- 
tion rather upon the compassion of Christ than upon 
the love of Him who delivered Him up freely for us 
all; but this last accusation is worthless, for in many 
more of his hymns he ascribes our redemption in the 
most unambiguous terms to the eternal love of God. 





There is nothing for the most rigid orthodoxy to take 
fright at in those of his hymns which the Church has 
with one consent agreed to approve. 

The first people’s hymn-book was published in 1707, 
and Watts’s version of the Psalms in 1719. Watts 
was really the inventor of English hymns. In this 
work he had no model. He introduced a new species 
of poetry, and succeeding hymnists have only been 
able to introduce variations according to their indivi- 
dual genius and peculiarities. The publication of 
this volume began a newera. Watts not only pub- 
lished hymns, but it was by his personal prowess 
solely that the deep-rooted objection to their use in 
public worship was overcome. The doggrel words 
drawled to tuneless tunes, which were the “ praise” 
in vogue at the Southampton meeting-house, which he 
attended with his father, stirred his spirit at once with 
disgust, and the desire to produce something better. He 
writes afterwards, ‘‘ Of all our religious solemnities, 
psalmody is the most unhappily managed. That very 
action which should elevate us to the most delightful 
and divine sensations, doth not only flatten our devotion, 
but too often awakens our regret and touches all the 
springs of uneasiness within us.” His earliest attempt 
to reform the language of praise, was made in ex- 


treme youth, at Southampton. One Sabbath (and it | 


was a memorable day), his hymn, ‘‘ Behold the glories 
of the Lamb,” was sung at the conclusion of worship. 
We can imagine the dismay of some of the stern- 
taced deacons at this audacious innovation, which does 
not appear to have been made with their consent, 
while some with their will, and others against it, wept 
as the spirit-stirring strains touched their hearts. 
This is now the first hymn in that hymn-book which 
for one hundred and sixty years has furnished the 
staple of all evangelical English hymnody. 

In this day, when “‘ every man hath a psalm,” and 
the language of many of Watts’s hymns comes up 
among our earliest memories, if is hard to realise the 
effect produced upon the England of our ancestors, 
by the putting forth of a people’s hymn-book, and the 
introduction of hymnody into public worship. It 
was as if the Lord had made a new thing on the 
earth. Here were hymns for the vulgar as well as 
for the learned ; hymns for the fireside and the closet; 
hymns in which men could pray and think, and feel 
and hope, and tremble, in words so simple, that. all 
felt that they might have been their own. Christians 
were no longer compelled to ‘“‘ wrap up the shining 


glories of the Redeemer” in the shadowy language of | 
types and figures, but came to God in praise, as they | 
had long come to Him in prayer, by a new and living | 


way, with the name of the Lord Jesus on their lips. 
Watts’s hymns provided the Independents with a 
metrical liturgy from which the pulpit could not re- 
main long in dissonance, the family with household 
hymns, infancy with its earliest lispings of religious 
truth, the sick and sorrowful with consolation, the 
dying saint with his last utterances of faith and trust. 

In ten years from their publication, six large editions 
were published and sold; and even before the poet’s 
death, his ‘‘ Psalms and Hymns” were not only the 
‘‘use” of numberless Dissenting chapels, but were 
finding their way into congregations in the Establish- 
ment, and so the reproach which had rested on the 
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Reformation Christianity of England for two hundred 
ears at last was rolled away. At the present time it 
would be difficult to find a hymn-book in the English 
tongue which is not indebted to Watts. No sect, or 
section of sect, has been able to frame a shibboleth 
which can exclude his hymns.* In addition to the 
exclusive use of his hymn-book in some churches, the 
New Congregational Hymn-book has retained 391 ; 
to the Wesleyan Hymn-book he contributes half of 
the number contributed by others than Wesley; to the 
English Presbyterian Hymn-book, one-fourth ; to the 
authorised collection of the American Episcopal Church, 
one-fourth; and about a half of the whole hymnody 
of the United States. The Church of Scotland has 
included 11 of his hymns among her so-called ‘‘ para- 
phrases,” and the Free Church, which still closes the 
door against hymns and the spiritual influences 
which they bring, accepts the same, though, with 
three exceptions, they are among the least evangelical 
and least poetical of his productions. The United 
Presbyterian Church, which recently opened her arms 
wide to hymns good and bad, has included 63 in her 
selection. The innumerable collections in use in 
parish churches in England are largely indebted to 
Watts. Kemble’s,t which is now used in one thou- 
sand churches, has 127 of his hymns: in that de- 
servedly popular and tasteful volume, ‘‘ Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern,” put forward by the Anglican 
section of the English Church, Watts finds a place 
beside St. Bernard, Venantius Fortunatus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Keble; and the ‘‘ People’s Hymnal,” 
accredited by the Ritualistic section, has placed his 
hymns among invocations to the saints and the Virgin, 
adorations of the Real Presence, hymns processional, 
and prayers for thedead. Great would be the wonder- 
ment of the worthy divine at some of these extra- 
ordinary juxtapositions! 

Without doubt his hymns are the most popular in 
the world. ‘Wesley is the only hymn-writer who can 
enter into competition with him; but there are many 
who can neither climb nor descend with Wesley, or 
enter into his mystical experiences, who can express 
their whole souls in the simpler verse of Watts. 
Wherever the flag of Britain or America floats 
forth upon the breeze, or the missionaries of either 
land plant Christ’s banner among the heathen, there 
the familiar strains are heard. Their sound is gone 
out into all the earth, and it may almost be said of 
them, that there is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard. The influence which they 
exercise now, and exercised in a remarkable degree 
before and after the Wesleyan revival, is unquestion- 
able. As vestals in those dark days, they kept the 
sacred flame alight; and when the Spirit of the Lord 
breathed upon the land, they were the first songs of 
awakened Christianity. Warming cold devotions, 
rebuking lifeless orthodoxy, testifying against Arian 
error, they performed, in the eighteenth century, that 
service which evangelical hymns have performed in 
other periods for the Church. As in the very dawn of 





* Judging from the results of‘an examination of 750 hymn-books, it is 
safe to assign to Watts the authorship of two-fifths of the hymns which 
are used in public worship in the English-speaking world. 

! In —— es ‘be Kuungelical body, thirt “ several of the 
acknowledged leaders of the i 'y, thirty-three hymns b; 
Doddridge ure also to be found. ota pics 








church history the Arian bishop, Paul of Samosata, 
banished from the churches the hymns which had 
been in use since the second century, because they 
were addressed ‘‘to Christ as God,” and interfered 
with the progress of Arian error:* as Frederic 
the Great and his clique found the Gesangbuch bar 
the progress of Rationalistic tenets, and sought to 
tone down its rich evangelism to the neutral tint of a 
negative theology, so the Arianism of the eighteenth 
century, finding a formidable obstacle in the Trini- 
tarian doxologies then attached to the Psalter, and 
an invincible foe in Watts’s hymns, demanded that 
nothing should be sung in worship but the Psalms of 
David. Many Independent congregations, it is be- 
lieved, were preserved from the infection of Arian 
error by nothing else than the introduction of this 
hymn-book. 

Watts, with all his merits, was not a great poet. Of 
the six hundred and ninety-seven hymns which he 
wrote, good taste and Christian feeling have dropped 
more than half altogether out of use. No hymnist is 
more unequal, Some of his best hymns contain stanzas 
from which correct taste must utterly revolt. From 
his version of the hundredth psalm, his finest composi- 
tion, common consent has discarded the first verse for 
its meanness. The fayourite hymn— 


“Let me but hear my Saviour say, 
Strength shall be given thee as thy day,’’ &c., 


concludes in the original with a verse which probably 
few who are familiar with the hymn haye ever 
seen.t 

Examples as grotesque might be multiplied, but it 
would be athankless and a useless task. It is enough 
to say that very few of his hymns are so well sustained 
throughout as not to be better for some judicious 
omissions. A number of them are on the future state 
of the impenitent, and these are open to very serious 
objection, as they are expressed in such a fashion as ap- 
parently to justify the supposition that, conscious of his 
own security, he rejoiced in the death of him that dieth. 
This was far from being the case in reality, for his 
writings evidence that his gentle nature shrank from 
the practical application of some parts of the theological 
system which he held. It is hard to believe that the 
hymn, of which a fragment given below is a specimen, 
was ever sung.{ 

His mode of stating truth was often singularly un- 
happy, and calculated to revolt some sincere seekers 





* This bishop calls the psalms to our Lord Jesus Christ, * innovations, 
and the compositions of modern men.”—Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast., lib. 
vii., cap. 35. This appears to be the origin of the term “ innovations ” as 
applied to Christian hymns. 


¢ “So Samson when his hair was lost, 
Met the Philistines to his cost ; 
Shook his vain limbs with sad surprise, 
Made feeble fight, and lost his eyes.” 


t “ My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead ; 
What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed! 
“ Lingering about these mortal shores, 
She makes a long delay ; 
Till like a flood with rapid force, 
Death sweeps the wretch away. 
“ Then swift and dreadful she descends 
Down to the fiery coast ; 
Amongst abominable fiends, 
Herself a frightful ghost,” &c. 
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after light. The following is a most repulsive 
verse :— 
“Go preach my gospel (saith the Lord), 
Bid the whole earth my grace receive ; 
He shall be saved that trusts my word, 
He shall be damn’d that won’t believe.” 

His hymns on the Canticles are very sensuous, and 
soon fell into disuse, and many others emulate the 
materialism of the medizeval Latin hymnists. He 
was often negligent, tame, prosy, prosaic, and espe- 
cially careless as to his rhymes. There is almost a 
grotesqueness in the bathos of some of his lines. A 
paraphrase of a part of Psalm cxix. begins thus :— 

“ Let all the heathen writers join 
To form one perfect book ; 
Great God, if once compared with Thine, 
How mean their writings look !” 
By reason of these and other blemishes the Church has 
only set the seal of her approval on about one hun- 
dred and twenty of his hymns. Watts never claimed 
to be a poet, but the most ambitious dream that 
ever floated through a poet’s brain has been ful- 
filled to the hymnist. For these one hundred and 
twenty hymns have become the language of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world; they defy all criticism, 
they are familiar as Bible words in all pious homes, 
they have surmounted the barriers of sect and party, 
and have woven themselves into the speech of tribes 
who have never heard of Milton or Shakspeare. We 
are hardly aware how many of the stereotyped phrases 
used in sermons and prayers are borrowed from them, 
or how many of our associations with common things 
are derived from the same quarter. The earliest 
lessons of our infancy come to us in his ‘‘ Divine and 
Moral Songs for Children,” * and in maturer years 
the industry of the bee, the forethought of the ant, 
the mists of sunrise, the golden glories of sunset, and 
the snarling and wrangling of pugnacious curs suggest 
the thoughts to which Watts has linked them. It is 
possible that only a few of his hymns would meet the 
requirements of the canons of criticism laid down by 
Montgomery or Sir Roundell Palmer, but it would be 


as profane to submit them to this test as to apply the 


rules of rhetoric to those sweet, simple sentences in 
which the story of the Man of Sorrows fell from our 
mothers’ lips upon our childish ears. We cannot 
separate the hymns from the associations which clus- 
ter round them, and to the number of which each year 
is adding. 

Watts is emphatically the ‘ poet of the sanctuary.” 
All his best hymns are fitted for public worship, and 
are the language of worshipping congregations all the 
world over. Like Moore’s melodies, they are most 
fully appreciated when sung—the feelings are carried 
away by the melody even when the mind fails to be 
arrested by the thqughts. Probably the most popular 
hymn in the world is— 

“Come, let us join our cheerful songs, 
With angels round the throne,” &c. 
It is spirited and well sustained, and the idea of a 
fellowship in praise with all created intelligences has 
much force, but it does not claim high poetic merit. 





* The sale of these in England and America is from 80,000 to 100,000 


copies annually. 





| Watts. 





Yet no hymn kindles greater enthusiasm than this 
when sung to the tune to which custom has wedded 
it. I heard it so sung at Richmond, Va., by three 
thousand negro voices, and the emotion produced was 
almost irrepressible, finding vent, contrary to custom 
and precedent, in an immediate transition to another 
of Watts’s hymns, ‘“‘ Jesus shall reign where’er the 
sun,” which postponed the sermon for ten minutes, 
Its effect is not much less upon the less emotional 
races. There are few English readers who cannot 
recall somnolent congregations of stolid rustics 
warmed by this hymn into a perfect storm of song. 
The memory and consciousness of all readers must 
attest the extraordinary and enduring popularity of 
Even in Scotland, where views concerning 
hymns akin to those of Paul of Samosata are still 
extant, thousands of pious souls are lifted heavenward 
by, “‘ Behold the glories of the Lamb,” and other 
hymns of the great English hymnist. The secret of a 
popularity so universal cannot be discussed here: it is 
enough to say that every hymn to which general 
currency has been given is full of Him who bore our 
sins in his own body on the tree, and that this one 
truth which meets human needs, is that to which 
human hearts perennially turn. 

Although many of Watts’s paraphrases of the 
psalms have come to be classed with the hymns, he 
attached far greater importance to them, and on their 
appearance in 1719, the volume attracted as much 
attention as any literary production of its day. In 
this work he had hosts of competitors and rivals, 
among whom were Sternhold, Hopkins, Tate, Brady, 
Rouse, Barton, Milbourn, Denham, and Sandys, but 
the principle of his version, which is stated in the 
preface, with great brevity and perspicuity, places it 
in another category from theirs, for Watts has under- 
taken to be not only the versifier, but the expositor of 
the psalms. His version is the Psalter read in the 
light of the New Testament, with its prophecies ful- 
filled and its typesinterpreted. It has fewer blemishes, 
truer poetry, and more classical finish than the hymn- 
book. His paraphrases of the hundredth psalm, as 
slightly amended by Wesley, the seventeenth, the 
ninety-second, and the seventy-second, will be sung 
till the earth and heavens pass. The seventy-second 
is second in merit only to the version by Montgomery, 
‘*Hail to the Lord’s anointed,” incomparably the 
finest poetic rendering of that psalm-in our language. 
This Psalter spiritualised, was one of the boldest in- 
novations ever made, and produced a perfect storm of 
criticism. Itis but just to the great hymnist to add 
that he considered the use of the Psalter a most 
important part of worship. ‘The element of pure 
adoration of God as our Creator and Preserver, and 
worthy for that alone to receive our highest homage, 
so abundant in the psalms, is somewhat lost sight of 
even by our best hymn writers. 

The fast dwindling space precludes any attempt to 
examine Watts’s hymns in detail, to point out their 
many beauties, or to gather any of the rich fruits of 
anecdote and narrative which have clustered round 
them. The only criticism on a hymn which is worth 
anything is that which the universal voice of the 
Church pronounces by accepting or rejecting it. The 
judgment of the great heart of Christianity is ever 
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sound, and it has placed the following hymns (among 
others) above the reach of the puny praise or blame 
of individuals.* 

After Watts had invented the modern hymn, and 
had made it a part of public worship, his friend Dod- 
dridge composed nearly four hundred hymns, which 
were published in a volume soon after his death. 
Though Doddridge’s hymn-book as a whole never 
gained extensive popularity, partly owing to the ground 
having been pre-occupied, and partly owing to a defi- 
ciency of poetic talent in the hymnist, there are about 
twenty of his hymns known and loved in all the 
churches, and which merit encomiums as high as have 
been passed upon the best of Watts’s. A far larger 
number have been prized for private use, but the day 
for these has nearly gone by. There is a feebleness 
and formality of expression about most of them, and 
with certain noble exceptions it must be admitted 
that the sentiments are superior to the poetry, al- 
though it never sinks into grotesque doggrel. Often 
tame and prosaic, they always breathe the gentle, 
self-forgetful spirit of the true disciple of Christ. 
Love to God, his people, and his service, with a tender 
concern for the souls of men, are their prominent 
characteristics. Watts loved to dwell on the judg- 
ment throne, and the righteous sentence of con- 
demnation; the gentler spirit of his friend was ever 
weeping over the enemies of the cross. 

Doddridge’s hymns are singularly devotional; two 
or three of them singularly poetic. Among the 
twenty on which the Church has set the seal of her 
approval, there are several of a very high order; 
sung wherever our tongue is spoken, and there is 
probably not a hymn-book in the English language 
which is not indebted to Doddridge as well as to 
Watts. Among those which the Church delights to 
sing are the Communion Hymn, ‘‘ My God, and is 
thy table spread;” the Advent Hymn, one of the most 





* From Watts’s Hymn Book. Book I.—1. Behold the glories of the Lamb. 
10. How beauteous are their feet. 62. Come let us join our cheerful songs. 
64. Behold what wondrous grace. 97. Buried in shadows of the night. 
103. ’'m not ashamed to own my Lord. 125. With joy we meditate the 
grace. 146. Go worship at Immanuel’s feet. 150. Join all the glorious 
names. Book II.—3. Why do we mourn departing friends? 7. Dread 
Sovereign! let my evening song. 9. Alas! and did my Saviour bleed? 
14. Welcome, sweet day of rest. 80. Come we that love the Lord. 34. 
Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove. 54. My God, the spring of all my 
joys. 65. When I can read my title clear. 66. There is a land of pure 
delight. 79. Plunged in a guif of dark despair. 90. How sad our siate 
by nature is! 139. My dear Redeemer and my Lord. 142. Not all the 
blood of beasts. Book III.--7. When I survey the wondrous cross, &c. 

From the version of the Psalter. 17. What sinners value, I resign. 
19. The heavens declare thy glory, Lord. 20. Thou that hear’st when 
sinners cry. 72. Jesus shall reign where’er the sun. 84. Lord of the 
worlds above. 90. Our God, our help in ages past. 92. Sweet is the work, 
my God, my King. 98. Joy to the hoo» 4 the Lord is come. 100. Before 
Jehovah’s awful throne. 103. My soul repeat his praise. 117. From all 
that dwell below the skies. 118, This is the day the Lord hath made. 
122. How did my heart rejoice to hear. 136. Give to our God immortal 
praise. 





justly popular in the language, ‘“‘ Hark, the glad 
sound, the Saviour comes;” the Sabbath Hymn, 
‘Lord of the Sabbath, hear our vows;” ‘‘ Oh, happy 
day that fixed my choice,” the Confirmation Hymn of 
the American Episcopal Church; and, ‘‘O God of 
Bethel, by whose hand,” one of the most popular of 
the “Scotch” paraphrases. His Evening Hymn, 
‘*Interval of grateful shade,” has a tenderness and 
poetic beauty not to be found elsewhere in his hymn- 
book, or in any effort of Watts’s, and may challenge 
comparison with Keble’s exquisite Evening Hymn, 
best known as beginning with, ‘‘ Sun of my soul, thou 
Saviour dear.” 

When the strains of Watts’s first hymn rose in the 
bald meeting-house at Southampton, little the. timid 
hymnist thought that before two centuries had passed 
those same strains, with glories of surpliced choir and 
organ swell, would peal through the stateliest shrines 
of that Church to whose liturgies he could not con- 
form, that his songs would lead the praises of congre- 
gations all round the world, and that wherever Christ’s 
name is worshipped, his own would be had in endless 
remembrance. Still less did the gentle Doddridge 
dream that a time would come when his Christmas 
and Communion Hymns would appear on the last 
page of the Prayer-Book,* beside the Morning and 
Evening Hymns of the nonjuror Ken, and that words 
of his would be for ever associated with ‘the fair 
white linen cloth,” the consecrated emblems, and the 
ancient anthems and doxologies of the English Com- 
munion Service. Of the greater triumphs which the 
Nonconformist hymns have won, of the souls they 
have led to Christ, of the perplexed whom they have 
guided, of the mourners whom they have comforted, 
of the dying whom they have cheered, the ages of 
eternity alone can speak, for we may devoutly believe 
that the pilgrim songs so dear to “ Christ’s church 
militant here on earth,” are not forgotten by the vic- 
torious multitude in heaven. For all that time has 
told, and yet will tell concerning them, believers may 
‘* glorify God which has given such power unto 
men.” With the praise of Watts and Doddridge in 
all the churches, with their language the common 
speech of the Church universal, with their memory 
dear to the whole family in heaven and earth, the 
highest eulogy which we can pronounce upon their 
hymns is this, that they are ‘‘THE HYMNS OF THE 
NONCONFORMISTS”’ no longer. 

Isaperia L. Birp. 





* About fifty years ago a university printer, who was 2 Dissenter, filled 
up the blank leaves at the end of the Prayer-Book with six hymns which 
he thought would be acceptable. The authorities did not interfere, and so 
they took their place. The other Christmas hymn is by C. Wesley, and 
the remainder are probably by Mardley. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. 











6.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 
(1.) Love. 


} O Samaria’s erring daughter, 
Jesus said his love should be 

Like a well of living water, 
Flowing everlastingly ; 


Like a well fed from a mountain 


Ceaseless, as it flows, the fountain 
Fills from secret springs again. 


One with thankless lips is tasting, 
One his bitter ashes throws, 

One is vexing, one is wasting, 
Still the stream of blessing flows. 


Full and sweet, and ever sweeping 
Taint and trouble from its course, 

Health and healing ever keeping, 
For these cannot touch its source. 


On the world its life bestowing, 
Giving freely as he gives, 

Jesus sets love’s fountain flowing, 
Wheresoe’er his Spirit lives ; 


For his love it is that bringeth 
That sweet Spirit from above ; 
And the heart in which it springeth 
Thus becomes a source of love. 


(2.) Joy. 
Tr was hers who lingering lay, 
Breathing pain with every breath, 
Hopelessly, from day to day, 
Waiting the deliv’rer, Death. 
When with burning pangs disease _ 
Seared her shrinking flesh, if pain 
Left her but a moment's ease, 
Then she had her joy again. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN VERSE. 
Part I1.—THE SPIRIT (continued). 


With whole heavens of dew and rain: 





Yea, she had it all the while, 
Overmastering her woe, 

Brightening to a patient smile 
On the lips still moaning low. 


In her Maker’s arms she lay, 
His the pain and his the power; 
* He is with me,” she would say 
In the torture’s sharpest hour. 


In through every gate of sense 
Suffering flowed :—Was it a dream ? 
Ask Philosophy from whence 
Came the joy that reigned supreme. 


Its poor, self-complacent bliss 
Half her anguish would destroy ; 

And it nothing knows of this— 
The unutterable joy. 


(3.) Peace. 


One left a rich bequest 
Unto a friend, 

Who from that day beheld 
His fortunes mend. 


From enemies the man 
Had much to fear ; 

He turned them into friends 
With love and cheer. 


From poverty the man 
Had all to dread ; 

But now he is secure 
Of more than bread, 


Cares came to him—he sent 
Them all away, 

Without a plea to come 
Another day. 

Thus Christ unto his friends— 
The troubled, poor, 

And persecuted—makes 
His peace secure. 
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(4.) Long-suffering. 
Tue heart of a man complains 

Of his truth exchanged for lies ; 
Of his love held so much gain, 

Of which to make merchandise: 


“ He who hath done me wrong, 
But a deeper wrong would do 
Tf he only thought my love 
Would be proof against that too.” 


The heart of a man complains: 

“T have suffered‘and suffered long, 
Surely now it is time 

To turn and avenge the wrong. 


“ Ah well—if not to avenge, 
Yet to turn and end it here ; 
To cast it away from me, 
And to make its shame appear.”’ 


But the heavenly Spirit pleads, 
“ Suffer still, suffer long ; 
For thy love shall put to shame, 


’ 


Cast out, and redeem the wrong.” 


(5.) Gentleness. 


I nave known a gentle man— 
One as strong as he was mild— 

Show the soul of gentleness, 
Lifting up a little child. 


He upon his labour sped, 
Stumbling among strangers’ feet 
Went the helpless little one, 
Wailing through the dismal strect. 


Lifting it, he seemed to take 
The whole sad world in his arms ; 
And the child-heart seemed to know 
It was safe from wrongs and harms. 


I have known him speak to one, 
Miserable, poor, unclean, 

With the rev’rence one might use 
For the sorrows of a queen. 


Like a prince of men he ruled ; 
When the angry tumult rose, 

Calm amid the storm he stood, 
And his word could none oppose. 


Poor—he never could be mean— 
The great grace of gentleness 

Made him gracious as a king, 
Clothed him in its perfect dress. 


(6.) Goodness. 


LL the graces of the soul 
Link to link are bound ; 
Each begins and ends the whole 
Of the blessed round. 


Thus, if we begin with love 
In the golden chain, 

Through the other links we move 
Back to love again. 


All are good, yet one there is 
Which we goodness call, 
Like the golden clasp is this, 
Which connects them all. 


(7.) Faith. 
’Tis the fourth watch of the night: 
Tossing on the stormy sea, 
They are longing for the light, 
They are struggling wearily. 
When, amid the night and storm, 
Walking on the watery floor, 
They behold, in phantom form, 
Him they left upon the shore. 

















“°*Tis a spirit” —this they cry, 
Trembling, as he draweth near— 

Jesus, saying “It is I,” 

Comes, and bids them cease to fear. 


Often like that little crew, 
The frail bark of faith is out, 
Beating stormy waters through, 
On a midnight sea of doubt. 


Faith would deem the Saviour nign. 
Walking on the waves again ; 

But there comes the bitter cry, 
“Tis a phantom of the brain.’ 


Then there grows, beyond control, 
The intolerable pain 

Of the yearning of the soul 
That hath known its Lord in vain. 


Doubt no more may be endured, 
And, like Peter, to the waves 

It must trust to be assured 
That it hath the Christ it craves 


Casts itself upon the sea! 

Sinks appalled by wind and wave! 
Knows in sinking it is he! 

Sinking, calls on him to save : 


Caught and clasped within the hold 
Of the all-sustaining hand, 

Finds the wind and wave controlled, 
And the morning on the land. 


(8.) Meekness. 


He walks abroad—the man of strife— 
Heir of the soil on which he treads; 

The light that blesses ail the world 
On him no blessing sheds. 


The man at peace with all mankind 
Forth to his daily. toil hath gone ; 

The sun is brightening all the world, 
As if for him alone. 


That man has harvests on the plain, 
And cattle on a hundred hills ; 
Though this hath nought but daily bread, 
His heart thanksgiving fills. 
That man hath not enough with all— 
When was it that pride ever had ? 
This man on all his neighbour’s good 
But gazes, and is glad. 
All things are God’s, and all are his, 
He claims them by his heavenly birth ; 
His is the glory, his the joy, 
He is the heir of all the earth. 


(9.) Temperance. 


TEMPERANCE is completeness : 
He who can 

Be the most temperate, 
Is most a man. 


Temperance is sanity, 
In whose calm day 
The nightmare madness hastcs 
To fly away. 
Temperance, as chastity, 
To life is wed, 
When poor disfigured sin 
Lies sick or dead. 


Temperance is holy health ; 
Who doth not swerve, 
Finds freedom in restraint, 
Strength in reserve. 
Temperance is completeness : 
He who can 
Be the most temperate. 
Is most a man. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Sreconp Paper. 


WE now come to the consideration of this great 
Epistle itself. 

And first let us take a survey of its contents. The | 
mainargumentconsistsin the demonstration of thesupe- | 
riority of the Gospel to the former covenant, and shews, 


both from the testimony of the Jewish Scriptures 


themselves, and from the nature of the case, that the | 
Lord Jesus transcended all the messengers and High | 
Priests of the former covenant. This argument flows | 
on in its main stream throughout the whole Epistle: 
but it is enriched by various tributaries: 
writer pauses here and there to examine the course 
of this or that accessory argument, and resumes again 
his great purpose. 

The first great division of the Epistle extends from 
i, 1 to ii. 18, and lays down the following points. | 
After manifold revelations in former times, God has | 
now revealed Himself to us in His Son (i. 1—4), who 
is greater than the angels, the dispensers of the law | 
(i. 4—14), though for a time He was made lower than 
the angels, and subjected to sufferings, in order to be, 
as our High Priest, our reconciler to God (ii. 5—18). 

Then in the next division (iii. 1—iv. 16), which in 
the main runs parallel with the former, the writer 
demonstrates that the Son of God was greater also 
than Moses: and infers from the course and result of 
his proof, that we ought both on account of the ma- 
jesty of our High Priest, and on account of His 
human sympathies with us, to hold fast our Christian 
confession. 

Now, with ch. v., comes on the great subject of the 
High Priesthood of Christ, treated on its own ground 
and merits. This discussion lasts till ch. x. 18, oceupy- 
ing the middle and principal portion of the Epistle. 


First, the necessary qualifications of a High Priest | 


are recounted: (v. 1—3) that he must be taken 


from among men, and (4—10) that he must be) 
appointed by God: and Christ is proved to have ful- | 


filled them both. Then (vy. 11—vi. 20) the writer 
enters on a digression,—before entering or a compa- 
rison, to which his argument led him, of Christ with 
Melchisedec,—complaining of the low state of spiri- 
tual attainment of his readers (11—14), warning them 
of the benefit of progress and the peril of falling back 
(vi. 1—8); but at the same time encouraging them, 
by God’s faithfulness in bearing in mind their pre- 
vious labour of love and in His promises generally, 
to persevere in faith and patience to the end (vi. 9—20). 

Having accomplished this, he returns to the consi- 
deration of Christ being a High Priest after the order 
of Melchisedec: and herein sets forth (vii. 1—10) 
what that priesthood of Melchisedec was,—its nature, 
as eternal (1—3) ; as superior to the Levitical (4—10). 
Then (11—25) the further proof of the superiority of 
Christ’s priesthood with the Levitical: in that (11— 
14) He sprang from a tribe not appointed as the 
priestly tribe by the law, thus setting aside the law; 
in that (15—19) He was made priest not after the law 
of a carnal commandment, but after the power of an 





and the | 


endless life, thus impugning the former commandment | 


as weak and unprofitable ; in that (20—22) He was 
| made with an oath, which those former priests were not; 
in that (23, 24) they by reason of their transitoriness 
were many, whereas He was one and unchangeable. 

Then in ch. viii. (l1—13) the writer shows ‘that not 
only is Christ personally as a High Priest above the 
sons of Aaron, but the service and ordinances of the 
covenant of which He is High Priest are better than 
those of that to which they belong. 

This comparison of the two covenants is in ch. ix. 
extended to considering the liturgical apparatus which 
the former covenant prescribed, and its means of access 
to God, as contrasted with the supreme efficacy of the 
| blood of Christ. Then the subject of the heavenly 
| tabernacle and holy place is touched, and the future 
| prospect of Christ appearing from thence is opened. 
| In ch. x. 1—18 we have the solemn con.!sion of 
| the whole argument. First (1—10), Christ’s voiun- 
it tary self-offering, as contrasted with the yee arly offer- 

ings of victims under the law, is the carrying out of 

| God’s real will; then (11—14) Christ’s priestly ser- 
vice, in convent to the daily repeated service of the 
legal priests, is for ever perfected by one high-priestly 
act, which issued in His kingly exaltation and wait- 
ing till His foes be subdued to Him; then (15—18) 
Christ’s finished work is the inauguration of that new 
covenant before mentioned, in which, the law being 
written on the heart and sin put away and forgotten, 
there is no more need for sin-offering. 

Now comes the grand conclusion of the Epistle, 
(x. 19—xiii. 25): the enforcing upon us of our duty 
in the interval of waiting between the beginning and 
the accomplishing of our salvation. 

This course of exhortation may be thus div: idea : to 
enter boldly into the holiest place (x. 19—22); to hold 
fast our profession (23); to stir up one another (24, 
25), in consideration of the fearful punishment which 
awaits the rejection of Christ (26—31), and in remem- 
brance of the sufferings which the readers underwent 
when first converted (32—34). Then follows a repeat- 
ing of the exhortation not to cast away confidence, in 
consideration of the speedy coming of Christ. This leads 
to the mention of FarTH: and to the citation of the 
great Pauline watchword, though not quite in the Pau- 
line sense: The (or, my) just man shall live by faith. 

This again leads to a grand digression, occupying 
ch. xi., on the triumphs of Faith,as shewn in the 
holy men and women of old. Thus this chapter con- 
stitutes the Hymn of Faith, as 1 Cor. xiii. was the 
Hymn of Love; the two being the highest flights of 
impassioned rhetoric in the Apostolic Epistles. 

Then ch. xii. opens (1I—11) with exhortation, mixed 
with reproof, on looking back at all these witnesses, 
and also at Jesus, who had gone through suffering to 
glory, not to faint in the conflict with sin; nor to 
forget the law of our Father, who visits us with chas- 
tisement that we may bring-forth the fruits of righte- 
ousness. This exhortation was begun at x. 19, and 
broken off by the insertion of all those examples of 
the nature and triumphs of faith. It has acquired 
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new strength by the interruption, and is now pressed 
directly home upon the reader. Itis further carried on 
in verses 12—17, in pressing on them that they ought 
rather to promote the running the Christian race by 
others, and to take care, following peace and holiness, 
that there be no bitter root of sin among them which 
might deprive them of the promised blessing. And 
this is enforced (18—29) by pressing on them the high 
dignity of their position, and the absolute finality of 
the call which was being made to them. They had 
drawn near, not to the terrors of Sinai, but to the joys 
and glories of the heavenly Jerusalem, in the last dis- 
pensation, and under an invitation which shall never 
be renewed. 

Ch. xiii. (1—16) contains various exhortations to 
Christian practice,—especially to the imitation of the 
faith of their leaders who had departed in the Lord,— 
in firmness in the faith, and in the following of Jesus, 
who suffered outside the camp, to teach us to bear 
His reproach. 

Then xiii. 17 to end is occupied with concluding 
exhortations and notices. 

The great object of the whole Epistle clearly is to 
stop defections from the faith, and to confirm the 
wandering. To this its various hortatory conclusions 
tend,—to this, all its solemn warnings. These the 
writer sows thick up and down his Epistle: recurring 


to them at every turn (see ch. ii. 2, 3; iii. 6, 12; | 


iy. 1, 11, 14, 16; vi. 1,,4—6, 11; x. 23, and following ; 
xii. 1, and following; 25, and following; 28). 

He fortifies his argument and his exhortations con- 
tinually by quotations from the Scriptures, taken, as 
we observed before, almost exclusively from the Sep- 
tuagint Greek version. These quotations he treats 
as they were understood in the Jewish schools : witness 
especially that respecting Melchisedec, which in charac- 
ter strongly resembles that used by St. Paul respecting 
Hagar and Mount Sinai in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(ch. iy.) The whole complexion of the Epistle is highly 
rhetorical : fervent, yet majestic, and nobly balanced ; 
eminently practical, yet always grounding practice 
directly on great first principles; severe (see ch. ii. 
2, 3; iv. 11, 18; ‘vi. 4—8; x. 26—31; xii. 25—29; 
xiii. 4), yet in severity full of compassion and kindness 
(witness ch. ii. 15; iv. 15; vi. 9, 10, 18; vi. 25; 
x. 19—22, 32—39; xii. 12, 13; xiii. 20—22). It 
stands entirely alone among the New Testament 
Epistles, as the production of a totally different mind 
from those of their writers. St. Paul’s letters are, so 
to speak, forged red hot from the fervency of his inner 
spirit: the ordinary rules of connection and composi- 
tion all give way before his heat of purpose: in argu- 
ment he glances to the right and left, above and below— 
suddenly flying off at a word, as suddenly returning, 
but not to the point whence he diverged. His mental 
character may be described as knowledge and power 
all fused into the hot’ stream of his holy feeling: and 
all this has to be taken into account before we can 
enter into and set the true value upon not only ex- 
pressions, but whole passages in his writings. On 
the other hand, the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is an instance of a mental character not 
without, nay, penetrated by, the sacred fire of zeal, yet 
thoroughly tempered by the most mature learning 
and accomplished dialectic skill: in the one case the 











vehicle of the inspiring spirit was the scholar absorbed 
by the saint and the man; in the other, that vehicle 
was a saint and a man chastened by the calmness and 
finish of the scholar. Again, in St. Paul we have ever 
to take into large account the personal element: he 
subdues it, he apologizes for it, but it will break 
through nevertheless : it is “‘I Paul” almost in every 
sentence ; and in the later Pastoral Epistles, as is the 
wont in men’s advancing years, this is even more 
marked still. It has often been said that there is no 
man of the past of whom we know so much as of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. Now to this, the style 
of our Epistle stands in marked contrast, No effort 
for a special purpose could ever make such a total 
difference as to the ego-istic element. All through, 
the writer includes himself among those whom he is ad- 
dressing: and when at the end he for a moment speaks 
separately of himself, it is in that shrinking apologetic 
manner, which constitutes it as remarkable an excep- 
tion as the other is a notable rule. Yet once more— 
it is almost impossible for St. Paul to reprove without 
some shade of irony. His sensitive quick-tempered 
nature was ever glancing from himself to others, from 
others to himself: was ever sporting with sounds and 
meanings in the flickerings of a playful fancy. No- 
thing can be more distinct from all this than the calm 
gravity of reproof, the simpleness of earnest severity, 
which abound in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Well 
might Origen pronounce the man void of the power 
of distinguishing character, who could imagine that 
one and the same person could, even by the most 
artificial disguise, have produced both. We never see 
so clearly the individual character of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, as when we compare it, fairly and with- 
out bias, with the Epistles of St. Paul. Before passing 
to our lists of corrigenda, it may be well that we should 
say something on two or three matters in the Epistle 
which seem to present unwonted difficulty. 

The first among these is the pointed reference to the 
ANGELS in the opening chapter. Why should they 
here be brought in? Who had set the angels against 
the Son of God, or had imagined that He was inferior 
tothem? ‘The answer must be sought in the current 
Jewish theology, founded on facts mysteriously, but 
none the less really, implied in the Old Testament. 
St. Paul had stated of the law (Gal. iii. 19), that it was 
‘‘ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator.” 
Mankind, and Israel as representing mankind, stood 
in separation from God by sin; and angels, Divine 
messengers, stand as mediators between man and God. 
God communicates with man by these as his represen- 
tatives: man with God by Moses, as his. Thus God 
and man approximate, but are not identified : no union 
took place: whereas in the Son, God and man no 
longer approximated, but became personally identical. 
God no longer adapts Himself to the capacities of 
man in an appearance by angels, but reveals the ful- 
ness of His nature in the Man Christ Jesus. Thus it 
is for the Writer to show how both mediators, the 
Angel of the Covenant in the old Testament, and 
Moses, found their higher unity in Christ. 

Observe by the way, that coincidently with the 
direct assertion of the Deity of our Lord in the Epistle, 
it reveals to us more than we knew before by any 
direct assertion of Scripture concerning the human 
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experience of our divine Saviour. The declaration in 
ch. ii. 18, that it is His temptation which has enabled 
Him, by personal experience, to succour those that 
are tempted; the equally plain declaration, ch. v. 8, 
that ‘‘ He learned His obedience from the things which 
He suffered,”—these and some others like themwould 
be set down as blank heresy, if first uttered now by 
any among ourselves, and are usually treated with 
neglect, or dishonestly explained away, by those among 
us who shrink from receiving the trath and fulness 
of our Lord’s manhood. 

Ch. iv. 9, ‘*There remaineth therefore a rest to 
the people of God,” or more plainly and intelligibly, 
‘* There is yet reserved therefore a keeping of Sabbath 
for the people of God,” is misunderstood, often from 
ignorance, not seldom in spite of knowledge. The 
words mean simply this: The rest, or Sabbatism, 
which God spoke of in the words, ‘‘ If they shall enter 
into my rest,” did not mean entering into the Promised 
Land under Joshua, for they are said in a Psalm of 
David long after Joshua. Therefore their fulfilment 
is yet to come: and the solemn threat yet endures in 
all its power. The words have absolutely nothing to 
do with the question of Sabbatical obligation one way 
or the other. 

There is a difficult saying in verses 12, 13 of this 
ch. iv., concerning the Word of God. First of all, 
it is not the Personal Word which is here spoken of. 
This writer does not use the well-known term Logos 
(signifying in St. John, this personal Word) in this 
sense: everywhere speaking of our Lord as the Son, 
not as the Word of God.* Nor again is it the written 
word of God, further than that conveys to us the 
word spoken by Him while alive is meant. Next, 
‘the dividing of soul and spirit,” does not mean of 
soul from spirit, but of,—into and through,—both 
soul (man’s lower invisible portion) and spirit (his 
higher portion). Then in ver. 13 the expression 
‘‘naked and opened,” is one whose full force it 
is very difficult to apprehend. The word rendered 
‘*opened,” signifies ‘* with throat bent back,” and is 
supposed by some to point to the practice of bending 
back the heads of criminals led to execution, that they 
might not escape the gaze of the multitude. But 
however that may be, it at all events signifies entire 
denudation and exposure, so that nothing whatever 
is hidden. 

Another difficult passage occurs in ch. vi. 4—6: 
where we must be careful, in whateverinterpretation we 
give, to avoid two mistakes: first, the softening of the 
word ‘impossible ” into ‘‘dificult,” which some have 
done, thus depriving the solemn verse of all meaning, 
and reducing it to a mere truism; second, the supposing, 
with Calvin and his school, that the persons here pointed 
out are not true and sincere believers. The writer 
specially accumulates one description of them on an- 
other, to prevent such a misconception. On the other 
hand, we must not understand the passage as if it 
limited the divine power, to which nothing is impos- 
sible. There is here no barring of God’s grace, but 
only a formal precluding, by the very terms of the 
hypothesis, of a renewal to repentance of those who 
have passed through, and rejected for themselves, 
God’s appointed means of renewal. Much of what has 
been said will also apply to ch. x. 26, 27. 












That which is said about Melchisedec, in ch. vii, 
1—3, has excited some curious speculation both in 
ancient and modern times. That he was the Holy 
Ghost, or an angel, or Shem, or Ham (!), or Enoch 
reappearing on earth, or even our Lord Himself, before 
He took our flesh, have all been opinions entertained 
by writers entitled to respect. The question can never 
be settled: but we may say this, that the writer seems 
to assign to him some mysterious solitariness and 
superiority, which he would hardly have done had he 
regarded him merely as a man, King of Salem in Abra- 
ham’s time. It would have been ridiculous to assert 
by ‘‘ without father, without mother, without gene- 
alogy, having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life,” that he, like a hundred other people, is simply 
mentioned in the narrative without these particulars 
being specified. The writer evidently meant more 
than this. 

An incalculable quantity of idolatrous nonsense has 
been written by the less scrupulous Roman Catholic 
commentators on ch. xi. 21, where they follow, as con- 
venient for their purpose, the rendering of the Vulgate, 
long ago condemned as a blunder by Jerome, ‘‘and 
adored the top of his staff.” How great the nonsense 
is, may be seen by the comment of one of their 
approved writers, Cornelius a Lapide: ‘‘ Rightly do 
the Fathers of the second Nicene Council prove, from 
this adoration of Joseph’s staff, the adoration and 
cultus of images, and teach that it does not stop with 
the image, but is referred and passed on to the proto- 
type.” The fact is that the same Hebrew word, 
according as it is pointed, signifies staff or bed. Even 
if we take it ‘‘ staff” in Gen. xlvii. 31, yet there is not 
a word of worship, and images: and it was not 
Joseph’s, but his own staff, toward which, or on 
which Jacob bowed. The reader may take this as a 
fair specimen of the trumpery arguments by which 
Romish practices are defended. It is but just to add, 
that by their really great and learned expositors, such 
as Estius and Justiniani. not a word is said here of any 
such idea. Almost as much nonsense has been talked 
by the high Anglican party on the expression, ch. xiii. 
10, ‘‘ We have an altar,” as if it sanctioned the calling 
the Lord’s table by that name. Loosely indeed, and 
improperly, that name may be used of the Lord’s 
table: but here the usage must end. As the Lord’s 
body was broken on the Cross once for all, so is 
that breaking symbolized when we break the bread 
in the communion: but as it is heresy to regard 
the Holy Communion as a repetition of the Lord’s 
sacrifice, so is the term ‘‘altar,”’ in any strictness, 
quite inapplicable to the Lord’s table. And no such 
application is sanctioned here. The altar spoken of 
is the Cross, on which the one Victim suffered once 
for all. 

We proceed to give our usual lists of corrections of 
readings and renderings. First, of readings. 

In ch. i. 2, for ‘‘in these last days,” read “at 
the end of these days.” In ver. 3, omit ‘‘ by him- 
self”? and ‘‘ our” (see corrections of renderings at this 
place). 

In ch. ii. 7, the words ‘‘ and didst set him over the 
works of thine hands,” though found in some of our 
oldest MSS., are wanting in the Vatican MS. and 
others, and have probably found their way in from 
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the Psalms: they should, therefore, be omitted. In 
ver. 9, there is a remarkable reading in some ancient 
MSS., versions, and Fathers. Instead of ‘‘ by the grace 
of God,” they read ‘‘except,” or ‘‘ without, God.” 
The variation is occasioned by similarity of words in 
the Greek. It is difficult to assign any sense to the 
reading mentioned, and it is hardly too much to say 
that it must have originated in mistake, especially as 
the received reading has abundant ancient authority. 

In ch. iii. 1, omit ‘‘ Christ.” In ver. 6, the words 
‘‘ firm unto the end” are omitted in the Vatican MS. 
and some other ancient authorities. They seem to 
have come in from ver. 14, where they are undisputed. 
In ver. 8, for “‘ tempted me, proved me,” read with all 
the oldest MSS., ‘‘ tempted in proving.” In ver. 10, 
for ‘‘ that generation” read ‘this generation.” 

In ch. iv. 2, there is some uncertainty. All the 
oldest MSS. but the Sinaitic read ‘‘ unmingled as they 
were in faith with them that heard it;” and this 
authority predominates. The Sinaitic MS. reads, in 
meaning, as the received text, but has a different word. 

In ch. v. 4, for ‘‘ but he that is called of God,” read 
“ but only when called of God.” 

In ch. vi. 3, some of our oldest MSS., for ‘‘ will we 
do,” read ‘‘let us do.” The former seems more pro- 
bable. In ver. 10, for “your work and labour of 
love,” read, with all our oldest authorities, ‘‘ your 
work and your love.” The words ‘labour of” seem 
to have come in from 1 Thess. i. 3. 

In ch. vii. 14, for ‘‘ priesthood” read ‘‘ priests.” 
In ver. 17, for ‘‘ he testifieth,” read ‘‘ he is testified of ;” 
or, in better English, ‘‘ this testimony is borne con- 
cerning him.” At the end of ver. 21 omit the words 
‘‘after the order of Melchisedec.” 

In ch. viii. 4, for ‘‘ For if,” read ‘‘ Yea, if.”’ In 
ver. 4, for ‘‘ priests that offer,” ‘‘ those that offer.” In 
ver. 11, for ‘‘neighbour,” read ‘‘ fellow-citizen.” In 
ver. 12 omit “‘ and their iniquities.” 

In ch. ix. 14, for ‘‘ your” is most probably to be 
read ‘‘ our.” At this point, at the word ‘‘ purify,” the 
great Vatican MS. terminates. We thus lose the most 
valuable witness for the ancient readings, and are 
obliged henceforward in many cases to speak with less 
certainty. 

In ch. x. 9, omit ‘‘O God.” In ver. 11, for “‘ priest,” 
read ‘high priest.” In ver. 34, for ‘‘ my bonds,” 
‘‘them that were in bonds” is the more probable 
reading. In the same verse, for “in heaven,” read 
‘‘of your own,” or “for yourselves.” In ver. 38, for 
“‘the just shall live by faith,” the earliest MSS. read 
‘my just man shall live by faith:” one, however 
(and the early Syriac version), has, ‘‘ the just man 
shall live by my faith.” The reading, ‘‘my just man,” 
appears to have the preponderance. The copies of the 
Septuagint version in the place of Habakkuk (ii. 4) 
vary in the same manner. 

In ch. xi. 3, for ‘‘ things which are seen were,’ ‘‘ that 
which is seen was.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘ and was delivered 
of a child when,” read “even when.” In ver. 13, 
omit, with apparently all our authorities, the words 
‘** and were persuaded of them.” 


** Tf ye endure chastening,” ‘‘ It is for chastisement that 
ye are enduring.” 


In ch. xiii. 4, for ** but,” read “for.” In ver. 9, 


















for ‘‘ carried about,” read “‘ carried away.” In ver. 11, 
the words ‘for sin” are either omitted, or vari- 
ously placed, by the most ancient MSS. : a pretty sure 
sign of spuriousness. They should therefore be 
omitted. 

The chief changes rendered necessary by more 
accuracy in rendering are the following :— 

In ch. i. 1, for ‘‘at sundry times,” substitute ‘in 
many portions.” For ‘‘ by the prophets” and “by 
his Son,” ‘in the prophets,” and ‘‘in his Son.” It 
was of course by, but the text conveys more than 
that: God spoke in the prophets, being resident in 
them; and in His Son, who is God inhabiting our 
nature. A king speaks by his ambassadors, but not in 
them. ‘‘ Hath spoken,” should be ‘‘ spake,” and 
‘‘hath” should be left out in ver. 2. In ver. 3, for 
“* person,” “substance.” ‘All things” is not forcible 
enough: it is not all things, one by one, that He up- 
holds, but ‘‘ the all things,” ¢.e., ‘‘ the universe.” For 
“when he had by himself purged our sins,’ substitute 
(see also corrections of readings above) ‘‘ when he 
had made purification of sins.” Before ‘‘ Majesty,” 
omit ‘‘the.” In ver 4, for ‘‘ being made,” ‘‘ having 
become.” For “‘ hath by inheritance obtained,” ‘ hath 
inherited.” In ver. 5, for ‘‘a Father,” ‘‘ as a Father,” 
and for ‘‘a son,” ‘‘as a son.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ he 
bringeth in,” ‘he hath introduced.” In ver. 7, for 
‘<snirits,” ‘‘ winds.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ a sceptreof righte- 
ousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom,” ‘‘ and the sceptre 
of thy kingdom is the sceptre of righteousness.” In 
ver. 9, for ‘‘ hast loved,” ‘‘lovedst;” for ‘‘ hast hated,” 
‘‘hatedst;” for ‘‘hath anointed,” ‘‘ anointed.” In 
ver. 10, for ‘‘ hast laid,” ‘‘ didst lay.” In ver. 13, for 
“said he,’ ‘“‘hath he said.” In ver. 14, for ‘¢%o 
minister for them,” ‘‘ for ministry on behalf of them.” 
The Authorised Version gives a wrong impression. The 
ministry is not a waiting upon men, but a service of 
God. The expression is as accurate as that in Col. i. 7, 
‘‘ a faithful minister of Christ on your behalf.” 

In chap. ii. 1, for ‘‘lest at any time we should 
let them slip,” ‘‘lest we be diverted from them.” 
The verb signifies to flow past, to fall off, or depart 
from a course. In ver. 2, for ‘‘ was stedfast,” ‘* be- 
came binding.” In ver. 3, for “neglect,” ‘‘ have 
neglected.” For ‘‘ which at the first began,” ‘ seeing 
that, having begun.” Omit “and.” For ‘ him,” 
“it.” In ver. 4, for ‘‘ bearing them witness,” ‘“ bear- 
ing witness to it” (see Mark xvi. end). For ‘‘ gifts,” 
‘‘ distributions.” In ver. 8, for “‘ hast put,” “ didst 
put.” ‘Ver. 9 should stand thus: ‘‘ But him that is 
made a little lower than the angels, even Jesus, we 
behold, on account of his suffering of death, crowned 
with glory and honour,” &c. In ver. 10, for “‘ cap- 
tain,” “author,” as in chap. xii. 2. In ver. 12, being 
a quotation, ‘‘ church” will be better ‘‘ congregation,” 
as it stands in Ps. xxii. 22. ‘‘ Sing praise unto thee,” 
should be “‘sing of thee.”” In ver. 14, for ‘‘death,” ‘‘ his 
death ;” for ‘‘ had,” ‘“‘hath.” In ver. 15, for ‘‘ them 
who,” ‘‘asmany as.” Ver. 16 should stand, ‘‘ For, as 
we know, it is not angels that he helpeth, but it is the 


seed. of Abraham that he helpeth.” In ver. 17, omit 
In ch. xii. 7, all our ancient MSS. read, instead of | 


“‘ made ;” for *‘ be,” ‘become ;’’ for ‘‘ reconciliation,” 
‘‘expiation.” Ver. 18 should run thus: ‘For Le 
himself having been tempted, in that which he hath 
suffered, he is able to succour them that are tempted.” 
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In chap. iii. 2, for ‘‘ who was faithful,” ‘that he is 
faithful;” and for “appointed,” ‘‘made” (see this 
insisted on and explained in my Greek Testament). 
In ver. 3, for ‘‘ was counted,” ‘‘ hath been counted ;”’ 
for ‘‘hath builded,” ‘‘established.”’ In ver. 4, for 
“© some man,” which might mislead, ‘“‘some one;” 
and for ‘‘ built,’ ‘‘established.”” In ver. 4, ‘‘his”’ 
means God’s: this being one of the instances where 
our version might be made more perspicuous by the 
use of a capital letter. In ver. 6, ‘‘ his own’ should 
be again ‘ His,” é.e, God’s. For “ rejoicing,” 
‘‘matter of boasting.” In ver. 7, omit “with.” In 
ver 11, for ‘‘So,”’ ‘‘ According as.”’ In ver. 12, for 
‘* any,” which may be plural, ‘‘ any one.” The same 
applies to ver. 13, where for “sin,” read ‘his sin.” 
In ver. 14, for ‘* are made,” ‘have become.” In ver. 
15, for ‘‘ while,” “‘ for.” Ver. 16 should stand, ‘‘ For 
who, when they had heard, did provoke? Nay, was 
it not all that came out of Egypt by Moses?” In 
ver. 18, for ‘‘ believed not,” “‘ disobeyed.” 

In ch. iv. 1, for “left us,” ‘still left us;’ and 
for ‘to come,” ‘‘to have come.” In ver. 2, for 
‘was the Gospel preached,” ‘have good tidings been 
preached;” for ‘‘the word preached,” ‘‘the word 
of hearing.” In ver. 3, for ‘‘rest’’ (first time), 
‘* the rest ;” for ‘‘ he said,”’ ““even as He hath said.” 
In ver. 4, for “‘ spake,” ‘‘hath spoken.” In ver. 6, 
for ‘‘it remaineth,” ‘it still remaineth;” omit ‘‘ must ;”’ 
and for ‘‘ wnbelief,” ‘‘ disobedience.” In ver. 7, omit 
‘will. In ver. 8, for ‘‘ Jesus,” read ‘‘ Joshua ;”’ and 
for ‘‘he,” ‘‘ He,” viz., God. Read in ver. 9, ‘‘ There 
is yet reserved therefore a keeping of Sabbath for the 
people of God.” In ver. 10, omit ‘“‘is;” and for 
‘*hath ceased,” “rested.” In ver. 11, for “fall after 
the same example of unbelief,” ‘fall into the same ex- 
ample (i.e., kind—type) of disobedience.” In ver. 12, 
for ‘‘ quick,” “ living;” and for ‘‘ powerful,” “‘ active.” 
Omit ‘‘ asunder :” see remarks on this verse above. 
For “‘ and of the joints and marrow,” read ‘‘ both joints 
and marrow.” ‘The expression is used to denote the 
thoroughness of the penetration of soul and spirit ; 
it passes through them even to their joints and mar- 
row. For “ intents,” “ideas.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘ into 
the heavens,” ‘through the heavens ;” and for ‘‘ con- 
Jession,” ** profession.” Read ver. 15, ‘‘ For we have 
not an high priest unable to sympathize with our in- 
firmities ; but rather one in all points tempted in like 
manner, yet without sin.” In ver. 16, for “ in time 
of need,” *‘ while yet there is time.” 

Ch. v. 1 should begin, ‘‘ For every high priest, being 
taken from among men, is appointed,” &c. In ver. 2, 
for ‘them that are out of the way,” read “ erring.” 
In ver. 7, for ‘‘ was heard in that he feared,” ‘ having 
been heard by reason of his reverent submission.” In 
ver. 8, for ‘‘ obedience by,” *‘ his obedience from.” In 
ver. 9, for ‘‘ author,” ‘‘ cause.” In ver. 10, for ‘* Called 
of God an,” ‘* being addressed by God as.” In ver. 11, 
for ‘‘ye are,” ‘*yeare become.” In ver. 12, for ‘‘when,” 
“though.” Read ‘‘ ye again have need that some one 
teach you the first principles,” &c. In yer. 14, for 
** strong meat,”’ ‘ solid food.” 

In ch. vi. 1, for ‘‘ the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ,” read ‘ discourse concerning the beginning of 
Christ.” In ver. 2, for “baptisms,” ‘‘ washings.” 
The word is not that commonly used for baptism, but 





the same as that in Mark vii. 4, ch. ix. 10, for wash- 
ing. In ver. 6, for ‘‘ If they shall fall away,” ‘* when 
they have fallen away.” In ver. 7, for ‘the earth 
which drinketh in,” *‘ land which hath drunk in ;” for 
‘* herbs,” ‘“‘herbage;” for ‘‘ by whom,” ‘for whom,” 
In ver. 8, *‘ but if it bear briars and thorns,” &c. In 
ver. 10, for ‘‘ unrighteous to forget,” ‘‘ unjust, so as to 
forget.” For ‘‘ have shewed,” ‘‘shewed;” and for 
‘* have ministered,” ‘‘ ministered.” In ver. 11, for 
‘* to,” “‘with regard to.” In ver. 12, for ‘‘ be,” ‘‘ be- 
come.” In ver. 17, for “‘ confirmed it,” ‘‘ witnessed.” 
In ver. 18, for ‘‘ it was impossible for God,” ‘it is im- 
possible for God ever.” In ver. 20, for ‘‘ Whither the 
Sorerunner is for us entered, even Jesus,” ‘‘ where as fore- 
runner on our behalf Jesus entered ;” and for ‘‘ made,” 
‘* having become.” 

In ch. vii. 3, for “‘ continually,” ‘‘ for ever,” In ver. 
5, for ‘‘ who receive,” ‘‘when they receive.” In ver. 
6, for ‘‘ received,” ‘‘ hath taken; ” and for ‘‘ blessed,” 
‘‘hath blessed.” In ver. 9, for “‘ payed tithes in 
Abraham,” “hath payed tithes by means of Abraham.” 
In ver. 11, for ‘‘ therefore,” ‘‘ again.” For ‘‘ wnder it,” 
‘fon the ground of it;” and for “received,” ‘‘ hath 
received ;”? and for ‘‘ another,” ‘‘a different.” For 
‘* and not be called,” ‘‘ and that he should be said to be 
not.” In ver. 13, for ‘‘ another,” ‘‘a different.” For 
“‘no man gave,” ‘“‘no man hath ever given.” In ver. 
14, for ‘‘ sprang,” ‘‘ hath arisen.” Ver. 19 should run 
thus: (‘‘ for the law made nothing perfect), and there 
is a bringing in of a better hope, by which,” &c. ; 
putting no stop at end of ver. 18. Ver. 20 should 
stand ‘‘ And inasmuch as it was not without an oath.” 
In ver. 21, for ‘‘ said,” ‘‘ saith.” In ver. 23, for ‘‘ were 
many priests,” ‘‘are appointed priests in numbers ;” 
and for ‘‘were not suffered,” ‘‘are not suffered.” 
Ver. 26, for separate, ‘“‘ separated.” In ver. 27, for 
“* once,” “‘ once for all.” In ver. 28, for ‘‘ consecrated,” 
‘* made perfect.” 

In ch. viii. 1, for ‘‘ sum,” ‘‘chief;” for “‘ is set,”’ 
“sat.” Before “majesty,” omit ‘‘the.” In verse 2, 
for ‘‘ sanctuary,” ‘holy place.” In ver. 3, for ‘‘or- 
dained,” ‘‘ appointed.” In yer. 4, for ‘‘ he should not 
be,” ‘“‘he would not even be;” for ‘‘gifts,” ‘the 
gifts.” In ver. 5, for ‘‘ example,” ‘‘ delineation ; ” for 
** heavenly,” ‘‘ the heavenly;” and for ‘‘make,” ‘‘com- 
plete.” In ver. 6, for “ was,” ‘‘ hath been.” Inver. 8, 
for ‘‘make.... with,” ‘accomplished .... upon.” 
In ver. 9, for ‘‘ made with,” ‘‘ appointed to;” and in 
ver. 10, for ‘‘ make,”’ ‘‘establish.” 

In ch. ix. 1, for “‘ then verily,” ‘now accordingly.” 
In ver. 2, ‘‘In the tabernacle was established ;” for 
‘the sanctuary,” ‘‘the holy place.” In ver. 3, for 
‘* Holiest of all,” ‘holy of holies.” In ver. 6, for 
‘* ordained,” ‘‘ arranged ;” for ‘‘ went,” “enter.” In 
ver. 7, omit ‘‘ went ;” for ‘‘ offered,” ‘‘ offereth ; ” and 
for ‘‘ errors,” ‘“‘ignorances.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ was not 
yet,” **hath not yet been;” and belew, for ‘‘ was,” 
‘sis.’ Begin ver. 9, ‘‘The which tabernacle is a 
parable for the time now present;” for ‘‘ were,” 
‘‘are;” end the verse, ‘‘ having no power to perfect 
in conscience him that serveth.” In ver. 10, for 
“‘which stood,” ‘‘ consisting.” Before carnal, omit 
‘“‘and.” In ver. 11, for ‘‘ being come,” ‘‘ haying ap- 
peared ;” for ‘‘ good things,” ‘‘the good things ;” for 
‘*by a,” “ through the ;” and for ‘‘ building,” ‘‘ crea- 
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tion.” In ver. 12, twice, for “by,” ‘“‘through;” for 
“once,” ‘once for all.” In ver. 13, for “‘ purifying,” 
“purity.” In ver. 15, for ‘‘ the new testament,” ‘a 
new covenant;” for ‘‘ by means of death,” ‘‘death 
having taken place;” for ‘‘ redemption,” ‘‘ propitia- 
tion;” for ‘‘ testament,” ‘‘covenant;” for ‘‘ eternal,” 
«the eternal.” In ver. 16, ‘‘ testament ’’ would better, 
perhaps, be ‘‘ testamentary covenant.” It is the same 
Greek word as that rendered ‘‘ covenant” before, but 
now signifying a testament of bequest. In ver. 17, 
for ‘‘ after men are dead,” ‘in the case of the dead.” 
In ver. 18, for ‘‘the first testament was,” ‘* hath the 
first testament been.” In ver. 19, for ‘‘the book,” 
“the book itself.” In ver. 21, for ‘‘ blood,” ‘the 
blood.” In ver. 22, for ‘‘ almost all things,” ‘‘ one 
may almost say, that all things.” In ver. 23, for 
“ patterns,” “figures ;” for ‘‘ things,” ‘‘the things.” 
In ver. 24, for ‘‘is not entered,” ‘‘ entered not ;” before 
“holy places,” omit ‘‘ the ;” for ‘‘ the figures,” ‘‘ coun- 
terfeits;” for ‘‘ to appear,” ‘‘to be made manifest.” 
In ver. 26, for ‘‘ appeared,” ‘‘been manifested ;” for 
“the sacrifice of himself,’”, ‘His sacrifice.” In ver. 
28, for ‘‘ Christ,” ‘‘the Christ:” the article is here 
significant, and ought to have been retained. 

In ch. x. 1, for ‘‘ good things,” ‘‘ the good things ;” 
for ‘‘ offered,” ‘‘offer;” for ‘‘the comers thereunto,” 
“them that draw near,” viz., to God. In ver. 7, for 
“come,” ‘‘am come.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ said,” ‘* saith;” 
also in ver. 9. In ver. 10, for ‘‘ are sanctified,” ‘‘ have 
been sanctified.” ‘‘ Once-for-all” should be written as 
one word. ‘‘ for all” not meaning ‘‘ on behalf of all 
men,” but being simply part of the adverb. In ver. 
12, the words “for ever” may be joined alike to what 
goes before and to what follows: and this should be 
left open to the reader by erasing the comma which 
follows them in the Anglican version. In ver. 14, for 
“are sanctified,” ‘are being sanctified:” the par- 
ticiple is present, yet our translators have rendered it 
by the same tense as the perfect participle in ver. 10. 
In ver. 20, for ‘‘ hath consecrated,” ‘‘ inaugurated,” or 
‘‘opened.” In ver. 21, for ‘‘ an high priest,” ‘a great 
priest.” In ver. 23, for ‘‘ faith,” “hope.” In ver. 
26, for ‘‘ sacrifice,” ‘‘a sacrifice;” for ‘‘ looking for,” 
‘receiving ;” and for “ fiery,” ‘‘a fiery.” In ver. 
28, for ‘‘ despised,” ‘‘hath despised;” for ‘‘ died,” 
‘“‘dieth.” In ver. 29, for ‘‘ thought worthy,” ‘found 
worthy.” In ver. 32, for ‘‘ after ye were illuminated,” 
‘*when ye were first enlightened.” In ver. 33, for 
“ whilst,” ‘in that” (twice). In ver. 36, for ‘after 
ye have done the will of God, ye might receive,” “ye 
may do the will of God and receive.” In yer. 38, for 
‘any man,” “he;” and for ‘shall have,” ‘ hath.” 
In ver. 39, for ‘‘ of them who draw back,” of back- 
sliding ;” and for ‘‘ of them that believe,” ‘‘ of faith.” 

In ch. xi. 1, for ‘‘ substance,” ‘‘ confidence.” Ver. 2 
should stand, ‘‘ For therein had the elders testimony 
borne to them.” In ver. 7, for ‘‘ moved with fear,” 
‘taking forethought.” In ver. 8, read ‘“‘ Abraham, 
when called, obeyed, in going out,” &c. In ver. 9, 
for ‘‘ promise,” ‘‘ the promise.” In ver. 10, ‘‘ the city 
which hath the foundations.” In ver. 13, ‘‘ pilgrims” 
should be ‘‘sojourners.” In ver. 14, the idea of the 
words rendered ‘“‘ seek a country” is much better con- 
veyed by ‘‘seek after ahome.” In yer, 15, for ‘‘ to 
have returned,” ‘to return.” In ver. 16, for 











** country,” ‘‘home.” In ver. 19, for ‘* was able to 
raise him up,” ‘‘is able to raise up.” In ver. 21, 
for ‘‘ both the sons,” ‘‘each of the sons.” In ver. 23, 
for ‘“‘he was a proper child,” ‘‘that the child was 
comely.” In ver. 31, for ‘‘ believed not,” ‘‘ while 
disobedient ;” and for ‘‘ when,” ‘‘ because.” At end 
of ver. 34, omit “‘ the” (twice). Ver. 35, for ‘‘ and,” 
“but.” In ver. 37, for “‘ tormented,” ‘in misery.” 
In ch. xii. 1, for “‘ the sin which doth so easily beset 


-us,” ‘sin, which doth naturally enwrap us.” In ver. 


2, for ‘‘ fintsher,” ‘* perfecter ;” and for ‘‘ the shame,” 
‘*shame.” In ver. 3, ‘‘him that hath endured such 
contradiction at the hands of them that sinned against 
him ;” for ‘‘ and faint in your minds,” “ fainting in 
your souls.” In ver. 5, for ‘‘ forgotten,” ‘‘ quite 
forgotten;” for ‘‘ children,” ‘‘sons.” In ver. 8, for 
‘‘are,” ‘have been made.” In yer. 10, for ‘‘ might,” 
may.” In ver. 11, for “are,” “have been.” In 
ver. 13, for ‘let it rather,” ‘‘may rather.” In ver. 
14, for ‘‘ holiness,” “sanctification.” In ver. 15, 
‘* lest any man falling short of the grace of God, lest 
any root of bitterness springing up, trouble you;” 
and for ‘“‘many,” ‘the greater number.” In ver. 
16, for ‘morsel of meat,” ‘‘meal.” In ver. 22, after 
‘* Jerusalem,”—‘‘ and to an innumerable company, 
the whole host of angels and the assembly of the first- 
born, &c.” At end of ver. 24 omit ‘‘ that of.” In ver. 
28, for ‘* shaken,” ‘‘moved;” for “‘ grace,” ‘‘ thank- 
fulness;” for ‘‘ reverence and godly fear,” ‘‘ reverent 
fear.” In ver. 29, for ‘‘ For,” ‘‘ For indeed.” 

In ch. xiii. 3, for ‘‘ as bound,” ‘‘as if bound.” In 
ver. 4, ‘‘ Let your marriage be held in honour in all 
things, and let your bed be undefiled.” In ver. 6, 
for ‘‘ may boldly say,” ‘‘ever boldly say ;” and for 
‘‘ what man shall do unto me,” ‘‘ what shall man do 
unto me?” putting a semicolon at ‘‘ fear.” In ver. 7, 
for ‘‘ have,” ‘“‘had;” for “‘who have spoken,” ‘ such 
as spoke;” and at end, ‘‘ the end of whose life con- 
sidering, imitate their faith. Jesus Christ is the 
same,” &c. In some copies of our Testament, e.g. 
Bagster’s Polyglot Edition, verse 8 is stupidly joined 
to verse 9, only a colon being placed between, as if 
‘Jesus Christ,” &c., were an explanation of ‘the 
end of their conversation.” The original will not 
admit of any such rendering. Ver. 9 begins a new 
subject. At end of ver. 9, “‘in which they who 
walked were not profited.” In verses 12 and 13, 
‘‘ outside” conveys the idea now, better than ‘‘ with- 


out.” In ver. 14, for ‘‘one to come,” ‘‘ that which is 
to come.” In ver. 15, for ‘‘ the sacrifice,” ‘‘a sacri- 
fice;” and omit “our.” In ver. 17, for ‘‘ grief,” 


“lamentation.” In ver. 18, for “to live honestly,” 
‘*to behave ourselves with seemliness.” In ver. 20, 
for ‘‘ Now,” ‘ But.” In ver. 21, for ‘‘ working,” 
‘“‘ doing,” and for “glory,” ‘the glory.” In ver. 22, 
‘“my exhortation.” In ver, 24, ‘‘ they from Italy.” 

The reader will suspect from this long list of cor- 
rigenda, what is the fact,—that this Epistle is one of 
the least satisfactory parts of the Authorised Version. 
The liberties taken with the tenses and constructions 
of the original have been nnusually great. 

A merely fragmentary correction, like the present, 
represents but imperfectly the work needful to be 
done, before the English reader has thoroughly in his 
possession this magnificent Epistle. 
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CHAPTER XV.—THE GHOST’S SEAT. 


R. WESTON 
= kept his second 


W\— promise of 
‘‘ealling again 
soon,” and very 
agreeable he 
made himself 
in his own 
simple country 
¥,fashion. But 
he went away 
remarkably 
early. He said 
he was not 
going straight 
home. Two or 
three days 
after, when 
Phillis return- 
ed from buying 
. some-tapes for 

* my sister, she 
told us she 
thought we 
should have Mr. Weston to tea, for she saw him 
in the High Street. But he did not come. How- 
ever, he arrived duly next week, and spent two or 
three hours with us. 
found courage to announce openly that he intended 
to ‘‘look in” at the Refuge. He blushed a little as 
he said it, and stroked his hat. 





Nobody made any comment—only Ruth sent a | 
When next we saw Alice she | 
remarked that she had received this message, and | 
executed whatever its directions were, which I forget. | 


message to Alice. 


Nothing more. 

One evening, still early in May, Ruth and I were 
taking a little stroll m the meadows, when we met 
Mr. Marten. He was in high spirits; in fact, that 
was now his normal condition. I was very glad to 


see him, because, at that particular time, I wanted to | 
| hearts or spirits, or whatever region is the seat of the 


consult him about the terrible coloured window of St. 
Cross. I wished to get his consent for its removal. 
If I succeeded, I would substitute another at my 
own sole expense, quite apart from any assistance I 
rendered to the fund for general repairs. 

Accordingly, I introduced the subject, without any 
preamble, candidly adding, that I was prepared for 
objections, inasmuch as I believed my own sister did 
not share my views on the matter. 

‘‘T’'m glad you tell that, Edward,” said Ruth, ‘for 
it is the truth. Why should people’s nerves be so 
fine as to shrink from the sight of what HE endured ? 
His own mother was strong enough to see it.”’ 

‘‘Ah, so she was,” I responded; ‘but, depend 
on it, she never spoke about it afterwards. And, 
Ruth, I fancy it would be those wrenched and worn 
with agony something like hers, who would shrink 
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And when he rose to go, he} 














most from that picture, because they only would feel 
all its terrible meaning. I know J don’t, but it pains 
me for their sake.” 

“‘T daresay I do not realize its horrors more than 
you do, sir,” said the rector; ‘‘ but yet it pains me 
for my own sake,—or rather, it did so, for I doubt if 
it would have the same power now. I was often 
heroic enough to rejoice it was behind me!” 

‘Therefore, while in that state of mind,” I re- 
marked, ‘‘ had you been one of the laity, and doomed 
to confront it, you would have stayed away from 
worship.” 

‘‘ A- pretty morbid state of mind it must have been,” 
said Ruth. ‘‘I can’t understand such weakness.” 

‘‘Then thank God, my sister,” I observed, ‘‘ and so 
pity those who can.” 

‘Surely you can’t,”’ she answered, somewhat 
sharply, as if resenting the possibility of such weak- 
ness in so near a relation. 

‘* Not in my own spirit, God be praised,” I replied ; 
‘‘but none the less I know it exists, as I know of 
blindness, or palsy, or other evils I have never suf- 
fered,‘or of poetry, or music, or other gifts which I 
have not—yet!” 

‘*But such weakness, however pardonable, should 
be conquered, and not humoured,” said Ruth, rather 
more gently. 

“‘TIf you had a broken leg to be made whole,” I 
argued, ‘‘ would you walk upon it or rest it ?” 

‘*H’m—TI don’t know,” she retorted; ‘‘I daresay 
I should use it more quickly than most people!” 

“Tf it were mine, would you tell me to do the 
same ?” I.queried. 

‘*You would not mind me if I did,” said she, ‘ for 
you are naturally lazy!” 

‘* Can’t you abstract all personalities from the ques- 
tion,” I said, warming just a little, ‘“‘and answer 
me fairly which you would recommend as the best 
course ?” 

‘“‘Well,” she answered, ‘‘in the first instance I 
should recommend the owner of the leg to take care it 
did not get broken, and I should say the same of 


whims you're talking about.” 

‘«¢ But, in all cases, some unavoidable accidents will 
happen,” I pleaded. 

‘*So they will,” said she. 

“‘Then granting that, which is the best and surest 
cure—perfect rest, or exercise, while the limb is in a 
diseased state ?”’ I questioned. 

‘Depends upon the patient,” she replied, shortly. 
“Tf it were my duty to walk, then it would do me less 


-harm than lying still; for that would set me’ in a 


fever.” ° 
‘‘ But if you were the nurse, should not you think 
it your duty to keep the invalid calm and ” 
‘Stop, Edward, stop,” said my sister: ‘ we need 
not argue it. You can do as you like about the 
window. I don’t wish to hinder you.” 
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“J always thought you could give an argument, ‘‘Mr. Garrett and I are consulting about some 
fair hearing, Ruth,” I remarked, a little hurt. | church alterations,” said the rector, as an apology for 


“So I can—except when it proves me in the| declining the invitation. 
wrong,” she replied, with a sly glance, which quite} ‘‘ Well, can’t you talk in our parlour?” returned 
restored my good temper. ‘And see, here is Mr. | Mr. Herbert. ‘I guess Mr. Garrett can, and I sup- 
Herbert standing at his gate;” for that moment we | pose you are not talking secrets, are you?” 
came in sight of the Great Farm. ‘*Oh dear, no,” I said. ‘‘ we shall be very glad to 
Of course we stopped for a chat. If Mr. Marten | include you all in our consultation ;” and with this I 
had been alone, I think he would have bowed and | stepped up to the garden-path, and the rector fol- 
on; but as he was with us, he remained to | lowed in silence. 
speak. Ruth’s first inquiry was for Agnes. ** A fine old place, to my mind, ma’am, though it’s 
««She’s somewhere in the house,” answered her, rough and old-fashioned,” said our host, walking 
uncle. ‘If you will step inside, Miss Garrett, I will , beside Ruth, and doing the honours. ‘But TPve a 
call her. Gentlemen, will you follow?” he added, | right to say so. I was born in this house, and my 


_ with a slight hesitation. | father, and his father, and his grandfather, were born 
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“Agnes entered by another door, looking a little scared.” 





here before me. And our family has lived on the spot | generations, without any chance helps of fortune, lift 
for two centuries, only the old house was burnt down, | their family above the low level of its fellows?” 
and the present one was built in my great-great-grand- Mr. Herbert gave his good-humoured, coarse laugh. 
-father’s time. But don’t you fancy we belong to the| ‘‘ Let them find that out for themselves,” said he. 
gentry; we’re only a good old yeoman stock—there | ‘‘If one does it, that’s quite enough. I suppose my 
isn’t a better in the three nearest counties. And don’t | ancestor made it out for himself, and I’m glad his 
you fancy I’m proud of it. I’m no more proud of | neighbours weren’t enlightened on the matter. If 
it, Mr. Garrett, than you are of your money. You | they had kept pace with us, we should be no better off 
use your fortune to buy up all the hearts in the village | than if we had only kept pace with them!” 
by the kindness you do with it. That’s your way.| ‘‘But because your descent proves that honesty 
So I use my good old English blood; I keep ’em in | and industry may prosper apart from mere ‘luck,’” I 
their place by it. Bless you, if I let go that hold over ; remarked, ‘it does not disprove that, in other cases, 
‘em, I haven’t got another.” | the will of God may set obstacles between the same 
‘“* Wouldn’t it be better, sir,” I said, ‘if you used it | qualities and success. Doubtless, if you review your 
to show them how successive honest and industrious | family history, you will remember many instances 
IV.—30. ; 









































‘ in him, it would not need his recommendation. 


rupted Mr. Herbert. 
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where the well-being of the Herberts might have been 
damaged or destroyed, or at least hindered, by one of 

those commonplace misfortunes which happen every 

day to somebody. There are the M‘Callums—higbh- | 
principled people—who were prosperous after the 

frugal fashion of their country, and yet, through no 

fault of their own, they were forced to forego all the 

advantages of old neighbourhood and ancient re- | 
spectability, and to begin a struggle for bare existence | 
under new conditions in a strange land——” 

‘There ! ” exclaimed Mr. Herbert, enthusiastically, 
slapping my shoulder, ‘that’s what I always say! | 
Good blood, like good wine, needs no bush. It speaks | 
for itself. I knew that Ewen was above the common. 
He never said so; because he knew if the mettle was | 
But 
he did his work, so that he never needed to be told | 
that I was his master. I’m glad the yeoman blood 
is in him, sir. The best blood in the world. It made 
Great Britain what she is, sir.” 

The worthy farmer was evidently in happy ignor- 
ance of any difference between the Celtic and Saxon 
races, and I fear none of us was sufficiently well 
informed on the subject to care to begin his education 
in that particular. 

‘* Well, so long as any bleod, whether ‘ gentle’ or 
simply ‘ good,’ is never boasted, but quietly proved 
by deeds, the wildest Radical will scarcely complain,” 
said Mr. Marten; ‘‘but certainly ‘descent’ is oftenest 
on the lips of those who themselves forget— 


| 


“Tis only noble to be good, 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’”’ 


inter- 
‘‘How were many of them 


* Pooh! who thinks anything of coronets ?” 


earned P” 
‘‘ Anyhow, many were earned most honourably,” 





I returned; ‘and their value is, that they should be a 
spur to incite their wearers to rival the sires who won 
them. A great and good ancestor is as much a gift | 
of God as any other blessing.” | 

‘‘ And if the descendant prove unworthy, he changes | 
that blessing into a curse,”’ said the rector. 

““So he does,” observed Mr. Herbert, with sudden 
gravity; ‘‘ but, to tell you the truth, I hate to hear | 
about ‘degenerate families.’ Let every respectable | 
family be considered extinct on the death of its last 
worthy representative.” 

‘* But some people have strange notions of worth,” 
began Mr. Marten, but he was interrupted, for, as 
our host uttered his last dogma, Agnes joined us, 
entering the great dining-room by one door, as we 
reached it by another. She looked a little scared, 
just as she had done on my first visit to the Great 
Farm, and she glanced from one to another as if she 
wondered what we were talking about. Her entrance 
broke the conversation, and presently Mr. Marten 
introduced the subject of our previous discussion— 
the coloured window of St. Cross. 

“I say, Mr. Garrett, can’t you let well alone?” 





was the farmer’s bluff query. ‘Any old thing is 
better than a new one, I'll engage.” 


‘“‘I shall be sorry if it be taken away,” she an- 
swered; ‘‘and yet I wish it had never been there.” 


‘Thank you, my dear,” I said; ‘‘that is the ‘|| 


strongest possible argument on my side of the case.” 

“Is it?” she queried, smiling. ‘*I don’t quite 
understand why.” 

“*T do,” said Mr. Marten. 

And I think so did Ruth. 

‘* Well, it does not matter to me what the window 
is,” remarked Mr. Herbert; ‘‘so you can settle it how 
you like, for my part.” 

**But you will not destroy the old window, will 
you?” askea Agnes. 

‘*No, my dear,” I answered, ‘‘ we will exchange it 
for another.” 

‘¢ Will that be right ?” questioned the conscientious 


rector. ‘‘Should we offer another what we reject 
ourselves ?” 

‘Others may not be in our case,” I replied. ‘In 
many churches there are several painted windows. In 


such our objection to this design does not hold good.” 

‘‘ Ah, I see that,” assented Mr. Marten. 

‘*Then what shall you have?” asked the farmer. 
‘* Your coat-of-arms, eh, Mr. Garrett?” 

“Our family has never troubled the Heralds’ 
College,” I answered, drily, for I was rather affronted 
by his hint of self-glorification. 

“T think heraldry out of place in churches.” said 
the rector. ‘Need we take the most secular art on 
earth to adorn the House of God?” 

“T don’t quite agree with you,” remarked Ruth. 
** An escutcheon is a family possession as much as a 
purse, and as a man may pour the one into God’s 
treasury, so he may set up the other in God’s temple, 


| purely in the spirit of dedication,—‘I and my house, 


we will serve the Lord.’” 

‘‘True enough,” responded Mr. Marten; ‘‘ only I 
fear that spirit is somewhat scarce. But, at least, 
you do not think heraldry appropriate to a chancel 
window ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Ruth. 

‘*Do you think we shall have to order a window, 
Mr. Garrett?” inquired the rector. 

*“T don’t think so,” I answered. ‘St. Cross’ 
window is by no means unusually large, and many of 
the London ecclesiastical warehouses have coloured 
glasses which can be made to fit it by using wider or 
narrower borders.” 

‘«* And who is to survey these warehouses and make 
the selection ?” asked Mr. Marten, rather blankly. 

‘** You and I,” I replied, laughing. ‘‘ We will take 
the trip together.” 

‘“*O dear,” said he, ‘I wish I could get rid of the 
responsibility! What device do you think most 
suitable, Miss Garrett ?” 

‘* Well, certainly not two or three thin monks, each 
in a separate shrine, turning up his eyes, as if that 
promoted God’s glory,” returned my practical sister. 

‘Monks, Ruth ?” I exclaimed. ‘‘ I think you mis- 
take. Surely they are intended for apostles ?” 

‘* Tf so, they are libels,” she retorted. ‘‘ Apostles 
indeed! The apostles were all honest working men, 
and what reason have we to suppose they were s0 


‘“What is Miss Herbert’s opinion?” asked the | foolish as to wear pink and blue trailing robes, with 
rector. 





embroidered edges ?” 


nears , 
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| 


«J think some incident from the life of our Saviour 
would be far better,”’ I remarked. 

“Not with the usual treatment,” Ruth replied. | 
‘«<There is scarcely one pieture taken from our Lord’s 
life which is not a Lig. Can their smooth, pink, 
feminine faces give any idea of One who wrought hard 
work, and lived in sun and wind? Are their delicate 
draperies consistent with the fact that He had not 
where to lay his head ?” 

*¢ But I suppose art must have some license in these 
things,” I observed. ‘‘You see a painted window 
must be ‘ a thing of beauty.’” 

“Truth first—and then as much beauty as you 
like,”’ said Ruth. 

‘“‘So say I,” joined Mr. Herbert, heartily. ‘ But 
that is not the fashion now-a-days, madam.” 

“But there are subjects which admit of beautiful 
form and colour without any clashing with facts,” 
said the rector. ‘I know a splendid window with 
emblematical figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity.” 

“And Til engage the artist has painted them so 
that the most worthless women who ever enter the 
church, are most like them!” answered Ruth. 

“T confess I prefer scriptural subjects for church 
windows,” I remarked. 

‘Certainly, if they are so treated as to convey 
God’s truth,” responded my sister; ‘‘for then they | 
may be as useful as the sermon.” 

“Do not the parables offer good subjects?” sug- 
gested Agnes, timidly. 

“Yes, that they do,” replied Ruth; ‘‘ and as they 
are lessons which Christ set in stories, it does not 
seem inappropriate that we should set them in pic- 
tures. But they are not very common, are they, 
Edward ?” 

“T have seen them in some city churches, I be- 
lieve,” I answered. ‘In St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
for instance.” 

‘*‘But I don’t like any great figures in a window,” 
said the rector. ‘One cannot see anything else. If 
you will recall any ancient cathedral, you will re- 
member there is nothing obtrusive about its coloured 
windows. They warm the light, and rest the eye, but 
they never stare one out of countenance.” 

‘Well, I daresay we could divide the St. Cross 
window into three parts,” I said, ‘‘and about the 
centre of each part place a medallion representing a 
striking parable, and then fill in the ground with 
minute and richly-coloured devices.” 

‘‘And what parables shall you select?” asked 
Ruth. 

‘““We must choose those which can best be illus- 
trated,’ I answered. ‘‘I fear it would be hard to 
make the parable of ‘ the labourers’ tell its own story 
in a picture.” 

‘‘ Perhaps the Good Samaritan will do for one,” said 
Agnes. 

** Yes,” replied Mr. Marten, ‘‘ and the Prodigal Son 
for another.” 

By this time twilight had fallen, and Mr. Herbert 
started up so suddenly, that some suggestion which 
was on my lips vanished completely from my mind, 
and I could never afterwards recall it. 

**T don’t know why we're sitting in the dark,” said 





pardon for saying so. Ah, here’ comes Mrs. Irons 
with lights.” And our worthy host stamped firmly 
down the long room, and closed the shutters of the 
end window with his own hands. 

Meantime, Mrs. Irons advanced to the table, and 
set down a very handsome antique bronze lamp. 
Then she deliberately smoothed the table-cover, which 
did not really need smoothing, and at last inquired in 
her dry acid tones— 

‘‘TIave you any orders, sir ?” 

‘* Now, you know all about it, Sarah,” replied her 
bluff master ; ‘‘ only don’t be long.” 

“IT think we must say good-night, Ruth,” I said, 
rising. 

‘* No, you shan’t,” said the farmer in his peremp- 
tory way, ‘‘there’s some ham coming in presently. 
Sarah will spread supper in a minute, Miss Garrett. 
She won't keep you waiting. She’s an invaluable 
woman. Been in this house thirty years. Came here 
as my mother’s maid. Found she liked the place, and 
concluded she would stay. Never was any danger of 
her sweethearts drinking up the ale in the kitchen. 
The only trouble she ever made was that she frightened 
all the men-servants away.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Herbert,” observed Ruth, with some 
asperity, ‘‘ considering what specimens of womankind 
one sees in the bonds of matrimony, nobody can 
suppose that any woman is obliged to remain single 
on account of any ugliness, or even wickedness.” 

At this instant, Mrs. Irons, carrying the supper- 
tray, and followed by a young attendant damsel, 
entered the room. While the elder servant spread the 
cloth, the girl arranged five chairs about the table, 
and Mr. Herbert and his niece took their seats at 
either end. Mr. Marten chanced to overlook this 
arrangement, and so drew up his own chair, and ag 
Ruth and I sat down side by side, an empty seat re- 
mained between him and Agnes. When he perceived 
this he pointed to it, and said, laughingly— 

‘* Look, Miss Herbert, the ghost’s seat!” 

He had scarcely uttered the words before I saw 
he wished he could recall them. And yet they 
seemed harmless enough. But Agnes’ face quivered, 
and she glanced nervously at her uncle, wh’le she gave 
the obnoxious chair a little ineffectual: push. Mr. 
Herbert’s face crimscned, and he threw a fierce glance 
at the rector; it was only a flash—next instant he 
turned round on his chair, and shouted in a voice of 
thunder— 

‘‘Sarah, come back and take this——” 

I think he was about to utter a word which our 
presence forbade, and, as he checked himself in that 
particular, he also paused in his command. He got 
up, and himself removed the chair, for Mr. Marten sat 
perfectly still, as if afraid that any movement on his 
part would only make bad worse. Our host had 

scarcely returned to his seat, when the door opened, 
and the dry, sour voice, inquired— 

‘‘ Did you call me, sir?” 

‘Yes, Sarah, I did,” he answered, in quite a pro- 
pitiatory tone; ‘‘but I made a mistake. Nothing is 
wanted, thank you, Mrs. Irons.” 

‘‘ Very well, sir,” said the acid tones outside the 
door. 

Our conversation neyer recovered that shock. We 





he; ‘‘ I’m getting quite sleepy, begging the company’s 
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all left immediately after supper, and Mr. Marten 
walked home with us. Somehow, I guessed that he 


eventually become before her career closed. I have 
heard of a great man, who would not seek an inter- 





knew the secret of the Great Farm, but whether he 
kept silence because he supposed we knew it too, or 


because he had learned it in the course of his pastoral | 


duty, in either case it behoved me to respect that 
silence. 


| 
ment. 


view with an early love in her middle age, because he 
wished to preserve her youthful memory. I always 
thought that strange, a sacrifice of feeling to senti- 


associate middle-age with looks like that lady’s. I 


But I don’t wonder at it, if he had learned to || 


| think she had worn the bloom from her soul by fearing 
‘lest it was wearing from her face, and her spirits 

HAVING ounce arrived at the conclusion that we must | seemed quite exhausted by her vain contest with 
take a journey to London, Mr. Marten and I were not | Time. I cannot think why any should fear his 
long in making the necessary arrangements. I wished | touches, when once they feel them. They may shrink a 
Ruth to be of the party, but she would not ‘‘trouble little beforehand, for unknown change is always sad. 
us,” as she called it, and so we were fain to go alone. | As the white marble is fair, so is the smooth young 
And we started on the third morning after our visit to| brow; but even as the one is ennobled by the sculp- 
the Herberts, with nothing to take charge of except | tor’s chisel, so is the other by the tracings of a good 
ourselyes and a portmanteau, and two messages and | life. There is a beauty of dimples, and a beauty of || 
one parcel, sent by Mr. M‘Callum and Alice to} crows’ feet. We may put summer fruit on our winter | 
Ewen. | tables, as a surprise and a rarity, but we do not 


Ruth drove with us to the railway station, and when | choose it for our Christmas dinner. For all things 


CHAPTER XVI.—A VISIT TO LONDON. 











I saw her standing on the platform as we were whirled | there is a season, and what is seasonable is best. 


away, it seemed almost a revival of our old parting 
scene on Mallowe Common. But it was a revival 
with many improvements. 


The rector had asked, ‘‘ By which class shall we | 


travel?” And it struck me that he would not have 
put this question had he not wished to go second-class 
himself. So I gave him the answer I thought he 
wanted. And as the day was fine and warm, I found 
our second-class carriage exceedingly comfortable, and 
could not help reflecting that such men as Shakespeare 
and Dante would have esteemed it the height of luxury 
to travel in a vehicle now despised by many a paltry 
dandy, who is only kept in the flesh by his father’s 
allowance. 

During the earlier part of our journey we had three 
fellow-passengers. When I enter a train or an omni- 
bus, it often seems to me that I must have known my 
fellow-travellers in some former stage of existence, 
where I unfortunately offended them. How other- 
wise can I account for the active animosity of the lady 
on my right, or the passive contempt of the gentleman 
opposite? Sometimes, during the course of a journey, 
I contrive to propitiate them, but generally it is not 
easy. Nevertheless, I always do my best. So, on 
this occasion, as there was a newspaper in the hands 
of one of our party, a red-faced, important person— 
one of those who always suggest the idea of an intimate 
relationship with our national grandmother in Thread- 
needle Street—I presently ventured to inquire if there 
were any important telegrams from a certain foreign 
country, upon which the whole world was then in- 
tently gazing. " 

‘*No, sir,” he answered, suddenly lowering the 
crackling sheet, and confounding me with the Gorgon 
gaze of stony grey eyes; ‘‘no, sir, there is not.” And 
then up again went the closely-printed page, and 
down went my hopes of any reconciliation in that 
quarter. 

Opposite sat a fair damsel of fifty, who seemed 
uneasy at finding herself the sole representative of her 
sex. I fear she thought I admired her, for I confess 
my eyes would wander in her direction, simply be- 
cause I could not help wondering what she could pos- 
sibly have been in her girlhood, and what she might 





As for our third passenger, I can only describe him 
as a pair of checked trousers, one straw-coloured 
glove, a black frock coat, a little reddish hair, and a 
low-crowned hat. I never saw more of him. He 
looked out of window with the greatest assiduity. 
Perhaps he was shy. Perhaps he had been crossed in 
love. Perhaps he was in trouble. I shall never 
know. When our train stopped at a certain station 
he slipped from the carriage. The stout gentleman 
gave a sonorous cough, got up, threw down his paper 
—it was the Standard—and also alighted. The lady 
half rose, and then sat down, and then rose again ; 
but when Mr. Marten, kindly thinking to relieve her 
uncertainty, repeated the name of the station, she 
only answered with a freezing glance, and, gathering 
up a sea of fluffy frills and fringes, hastily quitted the 
carriage, leaving us alone. 

As we moved on again, Mr. Marten pointed to the 
newspaper, and laughingly remarked— 

‘‘That good gentleman left his journal behind him 
as a present to you, that you may look over the tele- 
grams for yourself.” 

‘Very much obliged for the favour,” I said, taking 
possession of it. 

“‘T dare say he meant to vex you,” observed my 
companion. 

“Oh, I hope not,” I replied, ‘‘and it does not 
matter if he did, as I am not vexed, but quite the 
contrary, for I had no time to read the news before I 
left home this morning.” 

I found one or two reviews, and sundry items of 
political interest, and our discussions over these be- 
guiled our time until the broad horizon narrowed, and 
knots of trim villas betokened the outskirts of the 
great city. Then gradually the fields vanished, and 
soon the newly-planted trees of suburban gardens also 
disappeared, and the train dashed on its resolute way 
amid a forest of houses. On and on it went, cutting 
through the narrow unknown arteries of our giant 
London, and the houses crowded close upon its path 
and upon each other, for it was the dreadful East End, 
where space is yvaluable—more valuable than life! 
As we crossed the railway bridges we saw the people 


| swarming like insects in the streets below. Through 
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open windows, staring on the dreary lines, we caught 
glimpses of sundry household arrangements, patch- 
work quilts, boiling kettles, and spread tables. 

«‘ Here every room is a home,” I remarked. 

‘Don’t say ‘home,’” said Mr. Marten, dismally 
shaking his head. 

‘“‘ Yes, I will say ‘home,’ ” I replied, ‘‘ for more are 
homes than the reverse. The upper and middle 
classes are too prone to judge the very poor by what 
they read in the police reports. They have no reason 
fo complain if, in return, the very poor judge them, 
as I fear they do, by the revelations of the Divorce 
Court. Ifyou take up any commonplace aristocratic 
fiction, you are sure to find the conventional labourer, 
who gets drunk, beats his wife, and starves his 
children, and only exists to be converted by the 
angelic efforts of the young ladies from the Hall. 
And if you buy any of the badly-printed penny serials 
sold in the streets beneath us, you will be equally 
sure to find the conventional nobleman, whose man- 
sion is a very charnel house, and who deceives and 
seduces every girl he sees, until he is finally induced 
to abandon his wickedness that he may deserve the 
hand of some peerless village damsel, whose virtue has 
resisted force and fraud alike. Now, one picture is as 
true as the other, or rather as false. 
that in real life there are more ill-conducted labourers 


than wicked lords, because there are more labourers | 
But unfortunately each class judges | 


than noblemen. 
the other by the bad specimens, which, like all eyil 
weeds, come into undue prominence.” 

“T did not make my remark in any depreciation cf 
the poor,” observed the rector; ‘‘ only it seems to me 
that to keep one’s mind pure and healthy and 
heavenward amid influences such as these, must be so 
hard as to be nearly impossible.” 

‘““Mr. Marten,” I said, ‘‘the modern school of 
sentimental philanthropists appear to forget that when 
Christ gave his opinion on the subject, He said, ‘ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God!’ Do not think I deny that this 
wretchedness is an evil, but I believe it does more 
harm to the soul of the rich man who allows it to be 
endured, than to the soul of the poor man who must 
endure it.” 

Just then the train stopped; it.was not yet the 
terminus, but only a little eastern station, where 
many of the third-class passengers alighted. Close 
behind the parapet rose a tall old house. Its wide, 
low garret window overlooked the end of the platform. 
At this window stood a young woman, trimming a 
laurel in a red pot. She was a pretty girl in a coarse 
linsey dress. Presently a young railway guard came 
down the platform whistling, and when he saw her he 
laughed and nodded, and then stopped, leaning over 
the parapet. They could easily exchange a few 
words, but they had to raise their voices a little, and 
so I could hear what they said. 

‘Don’t forget this evening, Maggie,” said he. 

‘*No, indeed,” said she. ‘Shall you get away in 
time, Tom ?” 

“* Oh, yes,” he answered. 
it late, Maggie.” 

‘* Mind you don’t,” she retorted. 


“‘Mind you don’t make 


‘* All right,” said he. And then our train moved | 





I readily grant | 





on, and left the little idyl behind; and I looked at Mr. 
Marten, and smiled, and he smiled back again. 

After that, we were very soon at the terminus; and 
when we were walking down the platform who should 
we see alighting from another carriage but that fair 
damsel of fifty who had deserted us so early in our 


journey ! 


‘She only changed carriages,” I remarked to my 
companion. ‘‘So you see what she thought about us.” 

‘* Poor idiot !”’ said Mr. Marten. 

“But I daresay we sometimes judge as unfairly,” 
I added. 

We took a cab, and drove to a comfortable old- 
fashioned hostelry in a quiet city close. There we 
dined, and after dinner, it being too late to begin our 
art expeditions for that day, Mr. Marten went off to 
the Temple to visit a college crony, and I took a 
leisurely walk to my old house of business by the 
churchless city grave-yard. But by the quiet which 
I observed stealing over the streets, I feared that I 
should be too late to find my friends there. So it 
proved. Principals and staff had alike departed, with 
the exception of the old head-clerk, who regularly 
made a point of being the last on the premises. I 
was a great favourite of his, and he always treated 
me with that quaint patronage which confidential 
servants often extend to their employers. He took 
me into the familiar counting-house, where we sat 
down and chatted. He was a little man, whose wiry 
grey hair had a tendency to stand upright, and he 
had a habit of touching his auditor’s arm when he 
wished to give particular emphasis to his words. He 
did so when he told me that the firm had bought the 
good-will of Barwell Brothers, and had found it a 
highly profitable investment. He did so when he told 
me that the junior partner was about to marry the 
senior partner’s daughter; and he did so when he 
spoke of Ewen M‘Callum. 

‘© A fine young man, sir,” he said in his little pre- 
cise tone. ‘‘ Of course, 1 know allabout him. What- 
ever is told to the firm, is told to me, sir, which, of 
course, you understand, Mr. Garrett. So I'll own I 
suspected him at first, and I kept my eyes on him, 
but he had not been here a month before I saw that 
to pay him eighteen shillings a week was a sheer 
robbery on the part of the firm, sir. Now I’m not one 
for sudden advancement” (an emphatic touch), ‘‘ but 
I talked it over with the principals, and we came to a 
conclusion. You remember we have on the premises, 
sir, a dinner-table for the boys—those young lads that 
get eight or nine shillings a week. Just plain joint 
and vegetables, sir. Yes, yes, you remember. Wo 
don’t have it for the better-paid clerks, because they 
may prefer dining with their wives at home, and if 
they hayen’t got wives they can go to an ordinary, 
and suit themselves exactly. So we made M‘Callum 
free of that dinner-table, which would make his 
eighteen shillings go a great deal further” (another 
touch). ‘He wrote home of the arrangements, did 


he, sir? ‘Yes, yes, he’s a grateful sort of lad. And 
no one could be jealous, for the others’ wages are all 
much higher. And now I'll tell you a secret, sir. At 
Midsummer his salary will be raised to EIGHTY POUNDS 
A YEAR!” (a vigorous poke). 

“I’m very glad to hear it,” Isaid; ‘‘and as I must 
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not keep you from your family any longer, I will bid 
you good-bye, and go and pay hit a visit.” 

** But surely you will see something more of the 
firm while you are in London,” observed the worthy 
man. 

“Certainly,” I answered, ‘‘I will be here as much 
as I possibly can, but the length of my stay is very 
uncertain.” 

So I took my departure. I knew where Ewen 
lodged, as he had written to us several times since 
Alice had delivered my sister’s injunction. I got into 
an omnibus at the Bank, and rode to the ‘ Angel,” | 
Islington, whence I soon found my way into the 
Liverpool Road. Ewen lived in a small cross street 
of humble but decent appearance. I soon found his 
number. There was a plate on the door announcing | 
that the landlord was a tailor. The parlour window | 
was screened by a respectable wire-blind, and had old- 
fashioned wooden shutters outside. The establishment 
boasted both knocker and bell, and I chose the latter. 
Why need I alarm the quiet street and throw the good 
housewife into an unnecessary flutter ? 

A plump, pleasant-faced woman opened the door. 
“Yes, sir, he’s at home,” she answered to my inquiry 
for “‘ Mr. M‘Callum.” ‘‘ Will you step inside, sir; 
and what name shall I say P” 

““Mr. Garrett,” I replied, advancing into the pas- 
sage. ‘The landlady ran up-stairs, and I heard her 
open the door, and announce me, and then Ewen’s 
voice said, ‘“‘ Take the candle, please, for it must be 
quite dark on the stairs.” But simultaneously there 
was a scuffle of feet, and a rush down the stairs, and 
a tall figure passed me in the dusk, and went out at 
the front door. 

** Will you step this way, sir?” cried the landlady’s 
cheerful voice, as she held the light over the banisters. | 
[ obeyed, and went up three flights of stairs. At the 
top Ewen welcomed me, took the candle from the | 
woman, and led me into his room; and after our first 
greetings, and when I had repeated my message, and 
delivered his parcel, I found 2 moment’s leisure to 
glance round it. 

It was neither large nor small, and had two win- 
dows facing northward. It was clean and neat, but , 
the furniture was singularly scanty. The floor was, 
bare. In one corner stood a small, ascetic-looking 
bed, with a common deal washstand near it. The 


table was also deal; and there were only three chairs ' 


—two Windsor ones, and a cane arm-chair, in which 
Ewen had placed me. The rest of the furniture con- 
sisted of Ewen’s box (on which lay a shabby port- 


manteau), a common looking-glass hung against the | 


wall, and a homely ‘set of book-shelves, with a decent 
array of worn books. Inoticed a door beside the fire- 
place that I concluded belonged to a cupboard. But 


the region about the mantel had a brightness which, | 


by its contrast to the rest of the apartment, reminded 
me of the little decorated shrines one sees in Roman 
Catholic houses. There were three pictures hanging 
above it—two small ones unglazed, and one much 
larger, which boasted a very narrow frame. This one 


[ could see was a head, but by the dim light of the | 


solitary candle I could not distinguish more. The 
shelf itself was decorated by two plaster casts, and one 
or two bright bits of pottery, and at either end was a 


| 

smart hand-screen. But there was a familiar look 
about the room which puzzled me. I had certainly 
never seen it before, nor could I recall anything like 
it, and yet it was not wholly strange. My observa- 
tions were made in a minute, and then my eyes re- 
turned to my young host. Glancing at him as he 
stood in the centre of the room, I suddenly noticed 
that the two chairs were both drawn up to the table, 
on which lay two heaps of papers, indicating the 
recent presence of two individuals. Then I remem- 
bered the apparition in the passage. 

‘* T fear I have disturbed you,” I said; ‘‘did nota 
friend of yours run away when he heard of my ar- 
rival? I saw some one go out.” 

Ewen laughed, and yet looked a little embarrassed. 

‘* Oh, he is staying with me,” he answered. 

‘* But why did he run away?” I queried, ‘‘I should 
not have eaten him.” 

“He did not wish to intrude,” said the young man, 
rather stiffly. 

** But a pleasant companion never intrudes,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘If-you know where to find him, pray fetch 
him back.” 

Ewen paused, and mechanically turned over the 
leaves of an open book lying on the table. Then he 
looked up, and said with hurried frankness— 

‘“‘T must tell you at once, sir, that my friend is in 
such an unhappy state of mind, that he generally 
shuns seeing or being seen.” 

‘‘T am sorry he did not make me an exception to 
the rule,” I answered, ‘’ for I might help him in some 
way. I think you say he lives with you?” 

‘“« At present,” Ewen replied. ‘‘ You see, sir, I am 
out all day, and then he has the room entirely to 
himself.” 

‘* Doesn't he go to business?” I inquired. 

‘He is an artist,” said Ewen. 

‘‘Oh, indeed,” I responded, involuntarily glancing 
round the bare chamber. 

‘“‘This room has the advantage of a north light,” 
explained the young man, “and the landlady is very 
kind and attentive. Her husband is a Scotchman, 
and new te London. I heard from one of my fellow- 
clerks that they let apartments. The rooms they 
showed me at first were nicely furnished and too 
expensive for me. But in the course of conversa- 
tion, they mentioned this attic, and said they did 
not wish to go to the expense of furnishing it just 
now. And presently they said, if I could be satisfied 
with the furniture you see, they would let me have 
the room at a very low rent. And I have been here 
ever since.” 

| *I see you stick to your art studies,” I said, glanc- 
ing at the etchings strewed about the table. ‘‘I sup- 
| pose your artist-friend gives you a few hints.” 
‘‘ Yes, indeed he does,” he replied; ‘‘some of his 
| things are wonderfully beautiful.” 

‘* So are yours,” I said. 

Ewen smiled very sadly. ‘‘Mine are common- 
place,” he answered. ‘I always miss the idea in my 
mind. But I work and work and work upon them, 
and then they look elaborate, and so sometimes tempt 
the dealers to buy, while they stupidly reject his 
brilliant sketches, with genius in every dash of the 
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of all the delicate tortures which society tolerates, there 
are few more cruel than such remarks as, ‘‘ You seem 
sad to-day,” or, ‘You look ill.” If mistaken, they 
annoy ; if true, they sting. 

After a little more conversation we parted. I would 
not promise another visit, for I scarcely knew what my 
plans would be. Yet, in my own mind, I felt sure that 
I should not leave the city without seeing Ewen again. 


I glanced at this young man, with his passionate 
brow and intense eyes, and it struck me that very 
likely the dealers were right. But I only said, 
««Genius goes but a little way without hard work.” 

“And hard work goes but a little way without 
genius,” hé answered, somewhat bitterly. 

I looked at him again. He was certainly paler and 
thinner than formerly. His hands had lost the hue | 
they had caught in his days of out-door work. His 
manner had always been good, not, as people say, for 
‘“‘ what he was,” but intrinsically good, despite a little | Inthe morning, Mr. Marten and I went off to one of 
shy embarrassment; yet now he had gained an air | the most celebrated ecclesiastical warehouses. I had 
which caused me to suspect that his companion was | not been in sucha place since my boyhood, when I had 
not without polish. But I also noticed that he looked | carried a message from my good old master, relative 
much older, and like one who has passed through a | to some simple piece of church furniture which he had 
severe moral struggle, where self-conquest was not | ordered for the use of his parish church. I found the 
gained without sharp suffering. I thought surely | house muchenlarged. In the old-fashioned days of my 
this is not merely the trace of his artistic aspirations. youth the garments of the sanctuary were so plain and 
And yet I knew that genius, before it understands | so universal that they needed no display, but orders 


CHAPTER XYVII.—MR. RALPH. 





itself, is often like that dumb spirit in the Scripture, 
which tore and wore its unhappy owner. So [I said | 
cheerfully, ‘‘ And your genius, my boy, combined with | 
your hard work, will go a very long way. And when 
you are at the top of the tree, don’t forget that I said 
so, but give me credit-as a good prophet and a wise- 
acre.” 

He smiled a little more brightly. | 

“But I hope you do not forget rest and exercise,” 
Ladded; ‘‘I need not hope you don’t neglect business, 
for I have just heard your praises sounded at the 
counting-house.” 

‘“‘T think I give satisfaction there,” he answered, 
meekly, ‘‘ and I never sit up late, and I take two long 
walks regularly every week ; I should not do justice 
to my work if I neglected those things.” 

‘‘And yet you get through much drawing,” I re- 
marked. 

** I could not live without it now,” he exclaimed, 
with startling enthusiasm. 

Then it had come to this! The spell was on him, 
whether for good or for evil. ‘‘My boy,” I said 
gently, ‘“‘would you like to deyote yourself wholly 
to art?” 

“No,” he replied, slowly and firmly; ‘‘ but I sup- 
pose if I were a genius, I should. And yet Milton 
did not live on ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and Shakespeare made 
his fortune from his playhouse and not from his plays. 
And I'd rather get my bread like other people.” 

‘* Your friend does not think thus,” I said. | 

‘‘He did not think so,” he answered, “‘ but it 
would have been better for him, and for every one | 
concerned, if he had.” | 

I looked again at Ewen, for there was an undefina- 
ble something about him which filled me with wonder. 
He had certainly grown much older than the lapse of 
five months warranted, but it was not only that. 

‘* Your friend is not in trouble?” I queried. 

“* Not now,” he said. 

‘And you are in no trouble?” I whispered, softly. 

“« Why, what makes you say such a thing, sir?” he 
questioned in return, turning on me his old smile, 
which yet had a new solemnity that gave pathos to its 
brightness. ‘‘ There ought not to be a happier man in 








London, sir, thanks to you.” 
«Thanks to God,” I said—and I said no morc ; for, 





for them were quietly received at a desk, and the only 
matter for consideration was the precise quality of the 
silk or linen. But now a plate-glass window was 
stocked with clerical finery. Upon a dummy, like 
those in mercers’ windows, stood a surplice with a 
cross embroidered on the collar, and over it was thrown 
a hood ostentatiously displaying the ‘‘Oxford” colours. 
We passed through this department, and then we were 
shown into another, where we were detained some 
time, until the assistant who attended the sales of 
coloured glass was at liberty to wait upon us. In this 
place, I should have been fairly confounded but for 
the rector’s explanations. I did not even know the 
names of the things about me, and when I learned 
them from the shopmen I was no wiser, until Mr. 
Marten gave me the plain English for such words as 
lectern” and “‘ faldstool,” ‘‘ credence” and ‘* pis- 
cina,” and taught me that an “eagle” might be a 
reading-desk, and a ‘‘ corporal” a cloth, and not a 
soldier ! 

‘* But it seems to me all rank folly,” Isaid; “and 
Icannot understand how amy sane man can upset the 
unity of the Church for such rubbish.” 

‘To those who do so, it is notsuch folly as it. seems 
to you,” answered the rector. ‘‘In their eyes these 
things symbolize certain doctrines. For instames, that 
cloth which they choose to call a-corporal is used to 
cover the bread at the Lord’s Supper. Its name is 
plainly derived from the Latin corpus, or body}—a 
subtle introduction of that doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation which changes our Feast of remembrance into 
a sacrifice. Admitting the idea of sacrifice, an altar is 
needed, and where there is an altar there must be, not 
a simple ministry like that of the Apostles, but a 
priesthood clothed with the mystic dignity and terrible 
powers of spiritual privilege—and able to brand with 
the sin of schism any who venture to expose its dupli- 
city, or who dare to defy its encroachments.” 

**T don’t think I could argue about it at all,” I 
said; ‘‘I can only say this doesn’t seem like the New 
Testament.” 

‘* Tt is not, it is not,” responded the rector, warmly. 
‘‘Tt is aretreat from light into darkness—from realities 
into shadows—from the Sermon on the Mount to the 
rules for building the tabernacle. And when and 
where will it end?” he added, mournfully. 
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‘Tt will end in God’s goad time and place,” I 
answered; ‘and meanwhile, out of evil He can bring 
some good. Just now, let it stir our zeal to make His 
house a pleasant place, without turning His service 
into a mummery.” 

And so we went on to look at the glasses. 

We were shown many specimens of that false and 
monkish art of which Ruth had spoken. We were 
assured that it was ‘‘ admired,” and ‘ popular,” and 
‘‘devotional” (strange connection of words!). We 
asked if they had no illustrations of the parables or 
miracles, and, with a sigh for our bad taste, our 
attendant owned they had; but they were not new, 
having been removed from a church about to be 
restored. They were shown us, and proved appropriate 


























inshape. Butasthey were too large to admit of three 
in the St. Cross window, we instantly decided on the 
Prodigal Son and the Good Samaritan, with a neat 
medallion representing an open Bible, for the centre of 
the triangular top of tho window. A small device for 
the groundwork, and a richly-coloured border for the 
whole, were very easily selected, and so, having made 
all due arrangements, we left the warehouse and 
strolled leisurely back to our hotel. 

Of course, we looked at the shops; nowit is natural 
for every one to look at pictures and books, and occa- 
sionally, according to one’s sex, at cravats or bonnets. 
Also it is pleasant to behold beautiful house-furniture, 
such as carved sideboards, inlaid cabinets, and stately 
mirrors. But what possessed Mr. Marten to pull me 











“It seemed almost a revival of our old parting scene on Mallowe Common.” 


up in front of a painted, cane-bottomed chair, bearing 
a label, ‘‘ 36s. a dozen,” while he remarked, ‘‘ That 
seems cheap ; doesh’t it, Mr. Garrett ? A dozen chairs 
go a long way in bedrooms.” And a few minutes 
after, when I was admiring some photographs, and 
turned to call his attention to their beauty, I found 
he had wandered away to a china-shop, where he was 
gravely weighing the comparative merits of tea-sets, 
respectively priced ‘‘£1 1s.” and “‘£1 ds.” And at 
last, when he actually stopped to feel the thickness of 
some very cheap drugget, I slyly said, ‘‘ Come, come, 
Mr. Marten, we old bachelors need not trouble our- 
selyes about such things.” And he answered hastily, 
*¢Oh, no,” and hurried on. 


Having brought our businessto a satisfactory conclu- | 











| Sion, we agreed to return to Upper Mallowe by the next 


day’s early train. I felt that my few remaining hours 
in London were due to my old City friends, and as Mr. 
Marten had many acquaintances of his own to whom 
he must show attention, I went alone to the counting- 
house by the church-yard, and saw the whole array of 
familiar faces, among whom so many years of my life 
had passed. Of course I saw Ewen, but only as one 
of the crowd. I went home with the senior partner, 
and dined at his house in Highbury Crescent, and 
spent a very pleasant evening, for every one was ex- 
ceedingly kind. Nevertheless, I left before nine 


| o'clock, and took a cab ¢o:the corner of acertain quiet 


street in the Liverpool Road. 
The old-fashioned parlour-shutiers were closed, and 
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for his time of life. 
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but for a light in the passage, the whole front of the 
house was dark. The same cheerful woman opened 
the door, and instantly recognising me, invited me to 
enter with a cheerful ‘‘ Good-evening, sir. Will you 
please to walk up-stairs? Mr. M‘Callum is at 
home.” 

I knocked at Ewen’s door, and a voice, not his, 
cried, ‘‘Come in.” So I entered. There were two 
figures seated at the table, with a solitary candle be- 
tween them. Ewen had his back towards me, and 
when he heard my voice, he started up, glanced 
nervously at his companion, and hurried forward to 
offer me a seat in the cane arm-chair. I saw he was 
drawing. The stranger was reading. At first he did 
not look up, but while Ewen and I carried on that 





desultory chat which distinguishes unexpected visits, 
I found that he turned from his book, and regarded 
me with a curious scrutiny. 

He was quite a young man, of not more than five 
or six and twenty. His face was remarkably pale, 
but his features were handsome, though a little worn 
I did not notice the details of 
his attire, but he had an elegant appearance, and his 
hands were white, and singularly fine in form. At 
first, I thought he was a little uneasy, though he 
only showed it by a statue-like stillness, scarcely 
seeming even to breathe. But after his eyes had | 
twice or thrice met mine, this passed away, and pre- | 
sently he made some casual remark which fell in | 
with the course of our conversation. | 

By-and-by Ewen quitted the room. I concluded | 
he went to instruct his landlady to prepare some little 
hospitality. For afew minutes I and the stranger were | 
silent. Then, thinking I must not lose so good an | 
opportunity, I observed— 

‘“‘Tt gives me much pleasure to make the acquaint- | 
ance of a young artist of whose talents my friend | 
speaks so warmly, though I do not think he has ever | 
chanced to mention your name——” 

‘* Ralph—Mr. Ralph,” he interrupted, with a grace- 
ful bow; ‘‘and I feel it a great honour to introduce 
myself to you, sir,” he added hastily, with a strange 
emotion; ‘‘for I, too, have heard and—and heard 
again of the goodness of Mr. Garrett.” 

“Ah, but you must not trust Ewen for my charac- 
ter,” I said, smiling, ‘‘for I fear he exaggerates— 
yes, he certainly exaggerates.” 

At this instant Ewen returned, followed by a servant 
girl with a little supper. It was a very simple repast, 
but it was quite a treat to me, carrying me back to 
the distant days when I gave such feasts to my few 
visitors, the dear friends of my youth, who are now 
all nearer God. 

Our conversation during supper was not very brisk. 
Mr. Ralph was decidedly taciturn, like one who does 
not care to conceal that his mind is not with his com- 
pany. But this seemed an unconscious habit on his 
part, and perhaps arose from too much solitude. 
Whenever he spoke he was agreeable, though his 
words sometimes left an uncomfortable impression. 
Once or twice he was merry, and his mirth was 
saddest of all. It was as if a man, pursued by a relent- 
less fate, from which he felt himself too weak to 
escape, recklessly turned and smiled in her direful face. 





I could not understand the intimacy between him 


and Ewen. It was evidently of the closest nature : 
no casual fellowship, entered into from community 
of tastes or motives of mere financial economy. Yet I 
could not pass an hour with these two young men 
without observing a great disparity between their 
natures. But there seemed a bond between them 
stronger than any difference of character, and firm 
enough to resist all change of circumstance. Their 
manner towards each other had none of the gushing 
enthusiasm of hastily warm friendships, but rather 
the quiet, settled confidence one notices between 
brothers, old school-fellows, or tried comrades in war 
or travel. 

‘* And did you two make acquaintance in London ?” 
I found opportunity to inquire in the course of con- 
versation. 

‘Oh, we knew each other a long time ago,” said 
Mr. Ralph. ‘‘ Will you pass the ale, M‘Callum ?” 

‘*School-fellows, perhaps ?” I suggested, remem- 
bering that Ewen’s early education had been received 
among lads of the apparent position of his com- 
panion. 

**No; our acquaintance was of a very casual kind,” 
he returned; ‘‘but one greets a familiar face when 
one has been lost in London.—aA little more cheese, 
please, Ewen.” 

So I understood that the subject was to drop. 

*‘T suppose you will ride home, sir?” remarked 
young M‘Callum, when I rose to go. 

‘*T don’t think so,” I answered, looking from the 
window. ‘‘ This is a bright moon, and the streets are 
clear and quiet now.” 

‘May I come with you?” said Mr. Ralph. ‘I 
shall so enjoy the walk.” 

‘* Shall I come too?” queried Ewen, as if consult- 
ing his friend’s pleasure. 

‘*No, my boy,” returned the other; ‘‘ you have to 
rise early, and march off to business. You go to bed, 
and to sleep. I will see Mr. Garrett safely to his 
hotel.” 

After receiving Ewen’s home messages, we started 
off together. My companion offered me his arm, He 
had a fine, tall figure, and altogether what one calls 
‘*a good presence.” 

‘What solemn grandeur hangs over London by 
night!” I said, as we walked through the moonlit 
streets. ‘‘ Are you anative of the city, Mr. Ralph, or 
did you come here to try your fortune ?” 

‘*T came here to set the Thames on fire,” he an- 
swered with a light laugh. ‘‘And the Thames ex- 
tinguished me !” 

‘‘ Ah,” I said, ‘‘ London is the best place to teach a 
man his measure. A good lesson, Mr. Ralph, and one 
that is never learned too soon.” 

‘‘T don’t know that,” he retorted, laughing again. 
‘* When ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

‘* But when is ignorance bliss?” I asked. 

‘‘ When knowledge comes too late,” he replied. 

‘*And when does knowledge come too late?” I 
queried. ; 

‘‘ When you've done what you can’t undo,” said he, 
shortly. 

‘‘Then at least you can repent it,” I observed. 
‘‘Tt is never too late for that. If one’s life is ruined, 
one’s soul need not be lost.” 
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‘* But when one has done all the harm one can,” 
he answered, gloomily, ‘‘ it seems mere gross selfish- 
ness to try pushing into heaven at last!” 

There was a something in his tone which chilled me 
as he uttered these dreadful words. Dreadful indeed 
they were—the very utterance of despair. They re- 
vealed a perilous nature, one that would slide down 
and down, and then use its most loveable instincts to 
excuse its never rising and struggling upward. He 








gust, by sceming but the easy parade of a glib lip- 
religion. 

At last he spoke suddenly. 

«‘ Wandering a little from our subject,” he said, ‘‘ do 
you think that if a man makes some great self- 
sacrifices, he does not lose in the end ?” 

‘‘If he do it for his neighbour’s good or God’s 


| glory, I am sure ho does not,” I replied. ‘But he 
cannot make the sacrifice in this feeling. If he could, 


could actually see selfishness in seeking salvation! | it would lose the very nature of sacrifice. And besides, 


Well, perhaps his error was not worse than one much 


more common, when men fancy they have forsaken | 


evil because they are simply sick of it. I tried to 
fight him with his own weapons. 


‘*But whatever harm one has done,” I observed, 


God’s compensations are seldom such as man in his 
mortality can appreciate. If one resigned his worldly 
prospetts for the sake of another, God might recom- 
pense him by an early call to Himself. But till he 
was fairly within the veil, the touch of death would 


‘‘he does a greater harm when he finally leaves his | seem rather his Maker’s chastening rod, than his 


soul to destruction.” 


‘Harm to himself or to others?” he inquired, la- , 


conically. 

‘One cannot harm one’s-self without harming 
others,” I answered. ‘‘ ‘Nobody’s enemy but his own.’ 
is a false saying. By benefiting others one benefits 
one’s-self, and by hurting one’s-self one hurts others.” 

‘*Then goodness is pure selfishness,” said he. 


‘* Kach has two selves,” I explained in answer: ‘a | 
lower self and a higher self, a temporary self and an | 


eternal self. Each must serve one or the other. By 
solely seeking the gratification of one’s lower and mortal 
‘part, one does harm in the world, and neglects 
one’s own best interests. 


heaven.” 


‘‘T can believe that,” said Mr. Ralph, gently, ‘ be- | 


cause I have seen it.” 

** Now supposing that you were in the case we have 
in point,” I went on; “supposing that you had done 
as much harm as you could, and had caused much sin, 


By following the dictates | 
of one’s nobler and immortal part, one does good | 
in the world, and makes it a school of preparation for | 





loving Father’s benediction.” 

**Do you—do you think it is right to allow another 
io make great sacrifices for one’s own sake?” he 
asked, with a broken yoice and with averted face. 

‘*Itdepends upon circumstances,” Ianswered, gently, 
for I felt I was walking blindfold over the youth’s 
own history; “but I should not refuse a friend’s 
sacrifice merely because it was greater than I could 
ever make in return. Why should I grudge him a 
brighter heavenly crown than mine? Only I should 
take care his goodness was not for nought. And, Mr. 
Ralph, if ever a great sacrifice be made in our behalf, 
let it stand in our hearts as a type of His love who left 
his Father’s throne for our sakes! Let the human 
affection interpret the Divine love, and dor?ft waste 
either.” 

The young man turned and looked at me—not with 
the face which he carried to the galleries and the pic- 
ture dealers, but with the look which he surely had 
worn when he said ‘‘Our Father” at his mother’s 
knee, years before;—a look which might return and 
remain for eternity, if his eyes met the eyes of a good 


and suffering, and sorrow—that is, if you will grant | woman who loved him. The reckless prodigal laugh 


” 


me the liberty of such an illustration ?— 

‘* Oh, certainly,” said he, with a laugh. 

*‘Then do you not feel that the very fear lest your 
soul was lost at last would cause more suffering, and 
more sorrow, and possibly more sin ?” I asked. 

‘* Well, I think it might,” he answered, nervously 
lifting his hat from his head;—‘‘yes, it would: 


there’s one or two that it would grieve, and there’s | 


one who'd say it was only what he expected.” 

‘‘Then, if you left no reasonable cause for such 
fear, and so gave happiness to those who love you, 
and also taught your enemy more charity in future, 
would not you serve yourself and others at the same 
time?” 

He did not reply; but walked by my side in silence. 
I felt I was carrying on the discussion at a great dis- 
advantage; because I did not say that if it chanced 
there were none on earth who cared whether he went 
to God or to Satan, there was still One in heaven 
whom his absence would grieve, because it would show 
that he refused the salvation which He had purchased 
with a great price—even His own blood. And I dared 
not say this; because I was sure that my companion 
was as well-informed in the mere theology of the matter 
as myself. And the formal repetition of a fact whose 
truth can only be felt, does no good—nay, it may dis- 





was silent; the cynical artist sneer was gone; the 
man’s angel was in his countenance—the same angel 
that had once been in the innocent child’s face—only 
with the pathetic look of its long struggle with the 
reckless prodigal and the cynic artist. And God had 
marked that angel all the time, and He would watch it 
to the very end! It is because he is All-seeing, that 
he is All-loving. 

And then we walked in silence for the length of 
many streets, until at last we reached that leading to 
my hotel. There we shook hands; and in our part- 
ing I made some simple remark in praise of Ewen 
M‘Callum. 

«Yes, yes,” he answered, with singular fervour, 
‘all you say is true; but you don’t know him as I 
do, that’s all, Mr. Garrett.” 

And so saying, he hurried off. 

When I entered my sleeping room, I found a note 
from Mr. Marten, intimating that a telegram had fol- 
lowed him from Upper Mallowe to London, urging 
him to hasten to Cambridge, to the dying bed of a 
young relative, a student there. He had received 
this on reaching the hotel during my absence, and in 
compliance with its éntreaty he had started off 
immediately. 

So my homeward journey was a solitary one. 
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“ECCE HOMO.” 
A LETTER FROM A GERMAN CLERGYMAN. 


You ask me whether I have read ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” forbear submitting it to the stereotyped manceuvres 
Of course I have, and not once only, but three or four of your practical method. Even that which we look 
times, not to speak of those moments when I took up | _ up to as the most sublime and ideal, you treat as if it 
the book to read over and over again certain passages | were only some sort of raw material to be passed 
which had particularly struck me. Nor can you be through your mill and sent forth well packed, 
surprised at hearing this, since you yourself admit | ticketed, and labelled ready for common practical use. 
that it is a book which cannot be brought into contact | You, on your part again, cannot help shaking your 
with a thinking mind without making a deep impres- | heads with an expression of pity not unmixed with a 
sion upon it. But in my opinion this only holds good | feeling of amusement when you see us dig, dig, dig, to 
of such minds as are sufficiently accustomed to the get to the under and undermost ground of the matter, 
English method and form of thinking to be able, with- | 
out too much exertion, to follow the course of the of the furthermost point. You cannot understand 
English reasoning, and, without too much self-re-| what all that diving and flying is for. In your 
straint, to hail the results to which it leads. But of | opinion enough has already been brought up from 
— a * Reap D = not wy ag in fre a ie sent me “ i — laying - 7 
this country. Jo ’s peculiar cut of mind has | foundation of some useful work on terra firma e 
always been a puzzle to the Deutsche Michel, and vice | sometimes you are right, and sometimes we are right, 

di. . | and often, af ions‘ hesolaghad 
versd. and very often, after some time has elapsed, one 

And this observation, to a certain extent, includes’ party thankfully acknowledges that it has learnt 
my answer to the first of your two questions—what | something from the other. But, nevertheless, it will, 
the German public thinks of “Ecce Homo?” To be in my opinion, take a long time before the two minds 
frank, it has no opinion at all on the subject, for the find the true point of conjunction, and know how to 
simple reason that it does not know the book; and | appreciate each other so as to merge main principles 
this no doubt owing to the fact that, so far as I um of each into one common good. As it is at present, 
aware, there is as yot no translation of it in our lan- there are numbers of your philosophical and religious 
guage. Our theologians, as well as the religious people books which are in almost every English house, but 
here, read little English, comparatively speaking. But which will never be found in any of our houses. To 
tho very fact that we have no translation of ‘‘ Ecce our taste, they contain too much matter-of-fact read- 
Homo” is, in my opinion, a sign that the book does ing, are too business-like, and tend too much to turn 
not meet the wants of the German people. It shows everything spiritual, even the church itself, into a big 
that those among us who have read the book dare not workshop. When, then, we hear of books on moral 
risk advising a publisher to publish it. In short, good or religious topics (except, indeed, sermons, biblical 
judges among us deem it doubtful whether the book commentaries, and the like) which make a furore in 
would ‘“‘take.” And this is simply because it is so your land, we involuntary expect to read such words 
out-and-out English. ,as ‘* society,” ‘‘ committee,” ‘‘report,” ‘‘ meeting,” 

But let me not be misunderstood. Notwithstanding | ‘‘ balance-sheet,”’ ‘‘ work,” ‘‘labour,” &c., on almost 
the great difference which obtains between the English every page, and we wonder if the title is not some- 
character and ours, we admire the English as a great thing like this:—‘‘ Plenty to do, and how to do it,” 
nation, and enjoy many of the productions of English | or, ‘‘How to make the best of both Worlds,” or, 
genius. Shakspeare, you know, is read and studied | ‘‘ English Hearts and English Hands.” 
amongst us with intense delight. Your great his-| Now ‘‘ Ecce Homo” is exactly the book we should 
torians and excellent novelists fill the minds not only expect from English heterodoxy attempting to give usa 
of our learned men, but of the mass of the people. You | character-picture of our Lord. Its title is quite correct. 
know as well as I do how welcome to us are your | It considers our Saviour exclusively as a Man, not 
classics, both modern and of early date; but this! however asa homo patiens, but as a homo practicus. 
chiefly holds good of works in science and fiction. | In this respect the book is read with great interest by 
Though there is much in the spirit of it which we | those of my friends who are sufficiently at. home in 
shall never try to imitate, yet we can understand, ad- | your language to understand it. It is regarded as a 
mire, and relish it. But it is quite different when we | good specimen of the thorough English method in 
come across the philosophical and theological produc- | handling the Gospel story outside the pale of orthodox 
tionsof your countrymen. Here you present to us that | church tradition. It shows us what sort of represen- 
side of your mind to which we can hardly find a| tation of Christ we should have got had the Apostles 
corresponding side in ours. ‘The difference may be | been Englishmen, and a little less orthodox than they 
expressed in two words. You are practical, we are| were. It is thus looked upon as a national curiosity, 
speculutive. Ido not mean, of course, that the English | but at the same time as a national master-piece. It 
are altogether devoid of speculative power, nor that | astounds us by showing us how, the Gospel wer 
we know nothing of the practical; but the love | having first been reduced almost to its minimum, the 
of the practical is so prominent an agent in your| English mind spin can an incredible amount of useful 
national character, that even where you deal with | observations out of it, and can place the Gospel story 
the speculative it seems to us as if you could not|in such an original relation to the conditions of 





or soar up almost beyond sight to measure the distance. 
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civilised society at present, as to stand in quite an 
unexpected, if not unprecedented, light. 

Ours is the age of the nationalities in matters of 
ethics, religion, and theology, as well as other things. 
For centuries Christian theology has been accustomed 
to regard the four Gospels as the only authentic, in- 
fallible, and, even in minute particulars, perfectly 
accurate historical records of our Lord’s life. Out of 
these four documents arose an image of the Lord’s 
character and work, which was generally accepted in 
the Christian church, especially after the suppression 
of the so-called Arian and Nestorian heresies. A cer- 
tain authorized representation of the incarnate Son of 
God soon stereotyped itself in the minds of the people, 
and through generations continued invariably the 
same. It was the catholic image of Christ, as it was 
fancied ab omnibus, ubique, semper. It showed no 
peculiar national type. Whether you worshipped in 
Rome or in London, in Hamburg or in Moscow, it 
was everywhere the same Christ you worshipped, for 
it was not exclusively the Roman Catholic, nor the 
Greek Catholic, but the purely Catholic image which 
stood before the minds of all the churches. Nor did 
the Reformers alter anything in this ancicnt traditional 
picture. They greatly differed from Rome as to dogma 
and church discipline, but there was little or no differ- 
ence between them and that Church as to the concep- 
tion of the character or of the work, or, in a word, of the 
person of Christ. But in the beginning of last century 
Neology began to break up the catholic ground, and 
Rationalism not only rejected the inspiration and the 
infallibility of the Gospels, but even called in question 
their historical correctness. Various portraitures of 
Christ have been tried by the heads or representatives 
of the various theological schools. Still they were 
more like faint sketches than elaborate pictures. The 
age of the biographies, least of all of the biographies 
of Christ, had not yet come. 

But that age is ours. From the days when 
Strauss and the Tiibingen school applied the instru- 
ments of their all-destructive criticism to the most 
holy and venerable, and reduced the Gospel image 
of Christ to atoms, many learned men in different 
countries have set about reconstructing a statue out 
of the scattered fragments. Of course, the catholic 
image was condemned once and for ever. But 
such a vandalic outrage as Strauss had committed 
upon the Gospel history, was too bad in the opinion 
of the modern builders. Uncertain, mythical, fabu- 
lous as the Gospel records were in many respects 
deemed to be, yet it was held that enough of histori- 
cal truth was left to supply the required materials for 
the composition, if not of a complete biography, at 
least of a characier-picture of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Various experiments have accordingly been made. 
But every one having now the liberty of determining 
for himself what is fact and what is fiction in the 
Gospels, the choice of materials was no longer 
qualified by history, but left to taste. Full scope 
was thus given for the individuality, the temper, the 
favourite ideas, and hobbies, and even the party- 
spirit and national peculiarities of the composer to 
play upon the spirit and form of his composition. 
Hence various biographies and portraitures of Christ 
have sprung up during the last thirty years. With 








the exception of a few features common to all, these 
often differ as much from each other as a Basle 
clergyman differs from a Parisian abbé, or a Genevan 


professor ‘from a Stockholm advocate. What above 
all distinguishes them from each other is that pecu- 
liar colour which is more or less common to such 
of them as have originated in the same country. 
They might easily be grouped according to the nation- 
alities. Catholicity is out of the question. Now- 
a-days we have a separate Christ for each nation. 
Gfrérer’s, Weisse’s, Schenkel’s Jesus is a German phi- 
losopher dressed in the garb of a Jewish rabbi. The 
Jesus of Renan is an admirable French enthusiast, 
living among the bucolic scenery of Galilee, and 
scheming sublime but sometimes too fantastic theories 
for the reform of mankind. And the Jesus of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo” is an admirable English moralist and philan- 
thropist, who in some mysterious way suddenly makes 
his appearance in the district of Capernaum, to fill the 
minds of the people with a wonderful affection called 
the “ enthusiam of humanity,” to give them “ plenty 
to do,” and to teach them ‘how to doit,” so that 
they may be able ‘‘ to make the best of both worlds.” 
What struck me, or I should almost say what amused 
me, the other day, when I took up the book afresh, 
was the pleasure the writer evidently takes in repre- 
senting the kingdom of Christ or the church (for 
these are with him synonymous) as a ‘‘society.” One 
involuntarily fancies our Lord as its president, and 
the band of his apostles or ministers as a kind of ex- 
ecutive committee. It is true, he says (p. 309, new 
edition of 1867), ‘‘No committee drew up rules for 
the universal commonwealth,” but this may be said 
of almost every organized society, inasmuch as it 
took its origin from one or two men who planned it, 
and laid down the general principles upon which it 
was towork. But your author knows history too well 
not to admit that during the short period in which the 
Gentile church worked without committees, and con- 
sequently represented anything but an “organized 
society,” it was not universal or catholic; and that 
most likely it would never have become universal, 
had it not been taken up by bands: of men called 
‘*bishops,” who formed themselves into committees 
called ‘‘ councils,” which, backed by the strong arm 
of the worldly power, ‘“‘drew up such rules” as were 
indispensable to make a ‘‘ universal commonwealth” 
of the church. From that time, undoubtedly, the 
Christian church completely assumed the form of an 
organized society, with its boards, committees, divi- 
sions, and subdivisions, of which Christ might be 
imagined as the invisible, perhaps only the honorary, 
president, while by-and-by a vice-president became 
visible in Rome, who after a long, uften successful, ad- 
ministration in various divisions of that vast body, 
saw other vice-presidents spring up. In spite of his 
anathemata, these, up to the present day, share 
with him the administration of that society. Strange 
to say, however, your author, notwithstanding his 
great historical knowledge and keen perception, has 
allowed himself to get under one very delusive im- 
pression. He seems to hold that that vast organized 
society—which by the administrative skill of so many 
venerable committees on theone hand, and by the sword 
of Constantine, Charlemagne, and other Leges Chris- 
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tianissimi on the other, has been forced into ‘‘ a uni- 
versal commonwealth”—is that ‘‘ kingdom of God” 
which Jesus of Nazareth meant, when He taught his 
disciples to pray, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come!” The writer 
from the outset accepts this as a matter of fact, with- 
out even trying to prove the correctness of his opinion. 
Evidently it has not even occurred to him that proof 
could be expected of what looked so like a truism. 
How could a moralist such as he is suppose that Christ, 
whom he regards as the most perfect moralist, when 
conceiving (to use an expression of the writer) “‘ the 
most daring of all speculative dreams,” that of found- 
ing a kingdom of God, could have thought of any- 
thing save just such.a church as now covers the 
civilised world, and which, notwithstanding all its 
faults and failures, so admirably answers the idea of 
a vast universal well-organized society for promoting 
morality and philanthropy! ‘‘The triumph of the 
Christian church,” he cries enthusiastically, ‘‘is that 
it is there—that the most daring of all speculative 
dreams, instead of being found impracticable, has been 
carried into effect!” (p. 307.) And what is that 
Christian church according to one of the writer’s de- 
scriptions? ‘‘ A virtue-making institution” (p. xvii.). 
I really wonder he did not go one step farther and call 
it a virtue-manufacturing institution. We could 
scarcely expect anything short of that from a hete- 
rodox English moralist. What a pity it cannot be 
proved that Nazareth was a town in Yorkshire! So 
this is the New Jerusalem which, according to the 
writer’s conclusive sentence, ‘‘ descended out of 
heaven from God.” In the days of the Apostle Paul, 
that Jerusalem was yet ‘‘ above” (Gal. iv. 26). It 
must consequently have come down since then. And 
when may that have happened? The writer does not 
tell us. I suppose it must have been when Constan- 
tine, at the head of his legions, saw in the air the cross 
with the inscription I.H.S., or when Charlemagne 
baptized the Saxons wholesale by hunting them into 
the river. What prodigious manufacturers of Chris- 
tians those mighty men were! Statues should be 
erected to them in London, in Manchester, or Brad- 
ford. They were undoubtedly the chief contributors 
towards ‘‘ carrying the most daring of all speculative 
dreams into effect.” Without their energetic help, 
the great ‘‘ virtue-making institution” would never 
have come into existence. 

T have called the writer heterodox. Notwithstand- 
ing the cautiousness with which, all through the book, 
he tries to keep up an orthodox appearance, he cannot 
help betraying himself now and then, as being what 
the venerable heads of your Church would call “an 
heretic.” This is especially clear from the light in which 
he regards the Scriptures. He implicitly confesses 
to suspecting the fourth Gospel as being ‘‘a freely- 
idealised portraiture of Christ” (p. x.). To him 
“nothing is more natural than that exaggerations 
arid even inventions should be mixed with genuine 
facts in the Gospel biographies of Christ” (p. 9). The 
spirit of prophecy in the Old Testament, being ‘‘ some- 
what perplexed by the new institution of an earthly 
king in Israel, found an escape from this perplexity by 
picturing the earthly king as standing in a peculiar 
relation to the heavenly,” &c. (p. 22). Surely, this is 
anything but orthodox phraseology. Do not sup- 








pose, however, that we Germans are so very much 
frightened at it. For more than a century you are 
aware we have been accustomed to that sort of 
thing. Indeed, we are to some extent thankful for it. 
It has greatly contributed towards curing us a little of 
orthodoxiolatry on the one side, and heterodoxophoby on 
the other. We have been brought to see that there 
may be a great deal of error in orthodox traditions, 
and not a little truth in heresy. So, in our esti- 
mation, the writer of ‘‘Ecce Homo” would not be a 
bit less of a Christian for supposing the Gospels 
here and there interpolated with spurious passages, 
or for his rejecting the fourth Gospel as a kind of 
historical romance. Only we should at least expect 
him to give us, in a book like this, the grounds of his 
criticism, and to tell us which portions of the Gospel 
biographies he regards as ‘‘ exaggerations and inven- 
tions.” We should maintain that the latter was his 
duty as a public writer who professes to ‘‘endea- 
your to describe Christ as a Moralist speaking 
with authority, and perpetuating his doctrine by 
means of a society” (p. xi.). Indeed, in a book in 
which expressions like the above occur, a specified 
account of the relation in which the writer stands to 
the canonical writings of the New Testament cannot 
well be absent without placing him in a light false in 
many respects, perhaps, but caused by the enigmatical, 
and I should almost say inconsiderate, way in which 
he expresses himself. The reader, having learnt from 
the writer that there are exaggerations and inventions 
mixed with the facts of the Gospel narrative, has a 
right to suppose, or at least to surmise, that the author 
comprises under these ‘exaggerations and inven- 
tions” all such explicit and important testimonies of 
the Gospels about Christ as he, in his book, does not 
even so much as allude to. Thus, for instance, we do 
not read a word about the Lord’s miraculous birth, 
nor about the atoning power of his blood, notwith- 
standing that the book contains one whole chapter on 
‘*Christ’s royalty,” and two on ‘‘ the law of forgive- 
ness.” This all but forces us to suppose that the 
writer regards the story of the Lord’s miraculous 
birth as one of the “inventions,” and the testimony 
about the sin-atoning power of his blood as one of the 
‘‘exaggerations.” Perhaps this supposition is wrong. 
But then we certainly have the right to ask the writer, 
‘* How is it that you, who believe that Christ is God, 
and that his blood was shed for the remission-of our 
sins, can pretend to haying tried anything like a true 
description of the great ‘ Moralist’ and his ‘society,’ 
while in your description of his moral system, tho 
gratitude for atonement through his blood, as the 
specific Christian motive for every virtue, is absent, 
and in your description of the work and character of 
his ‘ society,’ not only is the proclamation of forgive- 
ness of sins through his blood not mentioned, but not 
a single word is said about the divine honour and 
adoration which that society deems it its highest duty 
permanently to pay to its Founder?” Or, after 
all, the supposition may be right. But then we 
are justified in asking the author, ‘‘ What grounds 
have you for eliminating from historical documents 
concerning our Lord’s life two statements, the re- 
jection of which cannot take place without making 
Jesus of Nazareth altogether a different person from 
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— the writers of these documents represent him 
to ed 

It is true, a few expressions occur in the book from 
which it would follow that the writer believes both in 
the divine nature of our Lord and in the atoning 
power of his blood. In one place he tells us (p. 302) 
‘that it was the will of God to beget no second son 
like Christ.” In another (p. 156), that ‘Christ was 
destined to lay down his life for men.” But, as 
these expressions occur only once or twice, it is 
not easy to say what meaning the writer attaches to 
them. If he believes—which is probable from the 
spirit pervading the whole book—that all men are 
children of God, and consequently may be said to be 
begotten of God, the former of the two expressions 
only tells us that Christ was the most eminent among 
men. And if he believes, which again is probable 
on the same ground, that Christ only died as a 
martyr, the latter of the two expressions only tells us 
that Christ laid down his life to secure the enthusiasm 
of mankind for his person and doctrine. In a word, 
there is a vagueness, and, I should almost say, a 
certain oracularness of expression in the book with 
reference to the most important doctrinal questions, 
which makes it very hazy and the perusal of it often 
tantalizing. Even granting the author full liberty to 
consider Christ exclusively in his human character, it 
is impossible to see what use there can be in his 
keeping his opinion in regard to the testimonies of 
Scripture concerning the Lord’s divine nature wrapt 
in an impenetrable fog, from which only ambiguous- 
sounding voices occasionally issue forth, dissatisfying 
alike to heterodox and orthodox, because they tell 
the former too much and the latter too little. This 
vagueness, this ambiguity cannot but tell unfavour- 
ably upon the image of the Lord which the writer 
desires to place before our view. After having read 
the book over and over again, we cannot precisely 
tell what sort of being the author tries to picture, 
endeavouring to win our enthusiastic devotion for 
him. We lay down the book with a cloudy impression 
that we have read about a very extraordinary person, 
something between a man and a God, since all the 
writer tells us about him is too much for the one and 
too little for the other. But how that demi-god came 
amongst us, in what precise relation he stands to the 
future history of mankind, and in what connection he 
stands with the Almighty God—these are questions 
about which the author leaves us altogether in the dark. 

It is true, the writer tells us in the preface to the 
fifth edition (p. xix.), that he has not ‘‘ concealed his 
theological opinions,” but only ‘‘ not published them.” 
But ‘not to publish” is tantamount to concealment 
where publication may reasonably be expected, and 
where it is required for the clear description and 
elucidation of the subject matter. The writer’s asser- 
tion, however, that he has not published his theolo- 
gical opinions, is incorrect. He has unquestionably 
published a little, sometimes tolerably much, but never 
quite so much as was necessary. And here lies his prin- 
cipal fault. Had he published nothing of his theological 
opinions, the book, which ‘‘ was expressly announced 
asa fragment” (p. xviii.), would have strictly answered 
to that announcement. Everybody would have felt 
that it was only meant to describe one side of our 


Lord’s personality and work. But then it would 
unquestionably have been a very dry and uninterest- 
ing book. For can anything be imagined more shallow 
and unsatisfactory than a description of the character 
and ~work of Jesus, from which the supernatural or 
divine is strictly eliminated? Nay, I would ask, is it 
possible altogether to leave out the supernatural or 
divine without making such a caricature of Christ as, 
for instance, Renan did? Evidently the writer did not 
wish to come to this. He felt that the pouring 
in of a few drops of the theological spirit was in- 
dispensable to make Jesus a man worthy to shine 
at the head of the human race. A man who is a 
‘‘moralist speaking with authority” (p. xi.), but who 
never performs a miracle—a hero willing to die in the 
noblest contest, but never rising victorious out of 
the grave—a founder of a universal society which is 
to comprise the whole human race, but who, like all 
other mortal men, after his death leaves, or at least 
seems to leave, that society to itself, without giving 
any evidence of his being able to look after it—such 
a man, of course, could not be the homo whom the 
human race might with any propriety be invited to 
‘“‘ behold.” So the author allows the miracles to come 
in, and once or twice we get far in the distance a 
glimpse of the Resurrection. Once, indeed, we are told 
that Christ after his death ‘‘ withdrew to a secret post 
of observation, from whence he visited his people for 
the future only in refreshing inspirations and great 
acts of providential justice” (p. 102); and we learn 
that Christ Jesus is ‘“‘the Eternal Sovereign of the 
Universal Commonwealth,” which he founded (p. 208); 
and thus from the theological lamp there is poured down 
just so much splendour upon the anthropological side 
of Christ’s appearance as is necessary to raise him up 
to the top of humanity as the man ‘‘ in whose person 
is gathered up the majesty of men, which we worship ” 
(p. 208). But the author has overlooked that by 
doing this he has altogether spoiled the purposed frag- 
mentary character of his book, and made something 
of it which is neither a fragment nor a whole, or, to 
use a phrase common among us, something which is 
too grand for a serviette, and too small for a table 
napkin. We now have a mixture of two fragments— 
1° the human side of Christ as a fragment of his per- 
sonality, and 2° a fragment, or, I should rather say, a 
few fragmentary indications of the divine side of his 
wonderful being. The latter, however, stand altogether 
out of proportion to the former. They serve only to 
form a sort of framework to the picture. But’ the 
divine coming in only as something accessory to the 
human cannot fail to produce a bad effect. Those 
critics who, as the writer tells us (p. xviii.), have sought 
the cause of that bad impression in his having said 
‘half truths” have not, in my opinion, hit the mark. 
It is not the incompleteness, but the abasement of the 
truths themselves that grates upon the feeling. The 
divine is here made use of somewhat in the same way 
ag a novelist woul | use a princedom ora rich marriage. 
to make his hero come off splendidly. It is the Max 
Jesus who does everything, but then that which he 
does is so astoundingly colossal, that a little bit of the 
divine must needs be had recourse to in order to prop it 
up, and guard it against overbalancing itself. Thus the 








divine is put in a kind of menial relation to the human. 
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It is this which offends the religious sense of so many, 
and the devotional feeling of not a few. One can 
almost better brook the Jesus of Renan, who puts that 
which cannot well be explained from the regularly 
human to the account of ‘‘ un aimable enthousiasme 
fanatique.” The exaltation of the human so as to super- 
sede the divine is bad, but the lowering of the divine 
so as only to serve to glorify the human is far worse. 
I see that your exceilent statesman, Mr. Gladstone, 
discusses the question in Good Words whether a repre- 
sentation of Christ as viewed in the light of his 
humanity alone is justifiable. The question is a most 
important one. It was, as far as I remember, first 
broached amongst us some fifty years ago by Schleier- 
macher, and then discussed all through the German 
theological world. It was elicited by the common ten- 
dency of the orthodox to merge the Lord’s humanity 
in his divinity ; a tendency which has kept the ortho- 
dox churches continually on the verge of docetism. 
Wherever that tendency is, nothing is more needed 
than a representation of the Lord in his true hu- 
manity. ‘That we only can be saved by God if we are 
to be saved at all, is a truism which the very heathen 
believed long before Christ was born. He, there- 
fore, who makes of the Saviour nothing but a God, 
by always and exclusively pointing at his eternal 
divinity, his omnipotence, his omniscience, and so on, 
is litile above a heathen, even although he should 
occasionally mention the death and burial of Christ. 
The man who is truly, specifically Christian, begins 
where it is believed that the Omnipotent and Om- 
niscient One becdme a helpless, unconscious mortal 
Babe, or, as the fourth Gospel has it, that the Word, 
the Logos (not ‘‘was made,” but) became (egeneto) 
flesh. To proclaim this greatest of all mysteries; to 
place it in its true historical light; to prove from the 
life of Jesus that it was a fact; to show from his 
experience by words and deeds that he who professed 
and with power has been proved (horistheis) to be the 
Son of God, was really a man, in all things made like 
unto us—this is to proclaim the Gospel, the glad intel- 
ligence which assures us that God was honest and not 


| acting a part when he appeared among us in a human 


form. Nothing is more adapted than the faithful pro- 
clamation of this fact in all its countless applications 
and consequences to bring to light the truth that God 
loves man, and that it is his purpose to raise the human 
race to the highest imaginabie pitch of development. 
But to make the representation of the person of Christ 
have that effect, the way is most assuredly not to be 
sought in rendering (to use Mr. Gladstone’s words) 
‘“‘the human aspect so predominant as to be at first 
sight almost the only one.” Such a representation 
proves nothing, because it proves too much. It is 
possible that the writer of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” for himself 
believes that Christ is God; at least he says nowhere 
in his book that he does not believe it. But then, 
impelled, perhaps, by the desire of vindicating Christ’s 
true manhood, he has in his ardour allowed himself to 
be carried so far as to present to his readers the pic- 
ture of a Christ who so thoroughly became man that 
He ceased to be God. In that case his book exhibits 
the very opposite of that which he attacks. To oppose 
the error which merges the manhood in the divinity, 
he merges the divinity in the manhood. 
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The question whether a representation of Christ 
from the human side of his personality alone is justi- 
fiable finds its correct answer in the observation that 
such a representation can never be historically true. 
It must always of necessity turn out a failure. ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo” is a confirmation of that observation. It 
represents the Founder of the kingdom of God as a 
perfect Man, who was in the possession of a certain 
amount of miraculous power. This is not the repre- 
sentation of Christ’s person in the historical docu- 
ments which the writer adopts as the sources from 
which he draws his knowledge. They represent the 
Founder of the kingdom of God as a Man who was 
the Son of God. Even Mark, whom the writer chiefly 
follows, introduces Christ in this character in the very 
first verse of his Gospel. Now it does not need to be 
observed here that, whatever signification we occiden- 
tals may attribute to the term, ‘ The Son of God,” 
this much is certain, that an Israelite meant by it a 
man who had no human father, but whose father was 
God, the Creator Himself. It stands to reason that 
such a man is a different person from one who 
only possesses miraculous power. Even where both 
are represented as performing one and the same 
work—as, for instance, teaching the people—the 
reader of Mark will regard both the Man and his 
work in a light aitogether different from that in which 
the reader of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” regards Him. Suppose 
a man attends a meeting at which a humble but 
talented schoolmaster delivers an excellent lecture on 
social reform. The lecturer, his lecture, and the 
meeting may be supposed to make a certain impres- 
sion upon that man. But let us again suppose that 
after the lecture is over he comes to know that the 
lecturer was not merely a schoolmaster, but the son of 
the king, the heir to the throne. Will the impression 
of the lecturer, his lecture, and the meeting upon the 
man’s mind continue unaltered? Will not the lecturer 
at once become to him quite a different historical per- 
son from what he was before, and the lecture assume 
quite a different significance, and the meeting become 
altogether a different event in history? And will he 
not be ready to admit that owing to his ignorance, his 
former impression was erroneous ? 

Still Mr. Gladstone seems not uninclined to advyo- 
cate the writer’s method from an educational, or 
pedagogic point of view. He points to the author’s 
own confession in the preface to his book, that he 
wrote it for the satisfaction of his own mind. Mr. 
Gladstone accordingly calls the book ‘“‘a work of 
self-education,” in which the reader ought to see the 
gradual progress with which the writer, tracing the 
biography of Jesus from point to point, came to learn 
how the promising young man of Nazareth became the 
great Founder of the Kingdom of God. Of course, 
this alters the case altogether. Placed in that light, 
the book is to be regarded as the first essay of a tyro in 
the Christian religion. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone seems 
not far from the supposition that the writer is a man 
who “addressed himself to a subject never, it would 
seem, effectually brought home to his understanding 
through the channels of tradition and authority.” It 
is much to the credit of such a man that he tries to 
come to the {true knowledge of the subject by 








applying to the original documents themselves. But 
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it is a question whether the publicafion of such an 
essay can have any real value to Christians who are 
no longer tyros, except that of satisfying their 
curiosity as respects knowing what effect the study of 
the Gospel narrative may produce upon the mind of a 
well-educated inquirer who comes tabula rasa to the 
subject. But it may also be asked whether such a 
book, being composed by a novice, can be expected to 
exhibit that correctness of inference, or that depth 
of insight, which characterize the works of the fully 
initiated and well-instructed veteran, and whether it 
is not likely to do much harm to the mind of the 
ignorant, the inexperienced, and the doubting. Such 
questions as these I am not prepared to answer. I, 
for one, cannot see how there could be any call for 
the publication of such a. “ tentative” experiment. 
Indeed, one could beforehand have predicted the un- 
satisfactory results it must lead to, on learning from 
the writer that it was at the outset his resolution ‘‘ to 
accept those conclusions about Jesus, not which 
church doctors, or even apostles, have sealed with their 
authority, but which the facts themselves, critically 
weighed, appear to warrant”’ (p. xxi.). This means, 
in other words, that the writer was resolved to accept 
those conclusions, not which apostles, but which he 
himself, after what he calls a critical weighing, would 
draw from the facts. Accordingly we find scarcely 
so much as an occasional allusion to the teachings 
of the apostles. The writer talks about Jesus as if 
there had never been anything said about Him by 
Peter, John, or Paul. Of course he knew the conclu- 
sions which these first eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses 
drew from the Lord’s death and resurrection. But 
he leaves them altogether unnoticed. He has eman- 
cipated himself from the instruction of those men 
whom Jesus himself had appointed as teachers, to 
instruct the world about the facts of his life. It 
stands to reason that with this method the writer 
must arrive at conclusions which are very un- 
satisfactory to a church taught by the Apostles. It is 
true the writer appeals to the facts, but it does not 
follow that his conclusions drawn from those facts are 
correct. We know but too well what is included 
in the favourite cry of the so-called impartial critics : 
‘We don’t want theories; all we want is facts ; allow 





them to speak!” This is a hollow phrase, and usually 
comes to this: ‘‘ Give us facts, and we shall give you 
our theories about them!” Facts. don’t speak. 
Taken by themselves, they are dead things. Man 
makes facts speak; and as the man is, so also, as a 
rule, are the tales which he allows the facts to tell. 
Both the Pharisees and the Apostles witnessed the 
same facts. They told the former that Jesus had a 
devil, and the latter that He was the Son of God. 
Both Paul and the writer of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” have 
studied the life of Jesus. Both have in their writings 
‘‘furnished an answer to the question,—What was 
Christ’s object in founding the society which is 
called by his name?” (p. xxii.). But according to 
the one that object was the establishing of a happy, 
well-organized, morally pure ‘‘ universal common- 
wealth” on earth; in which “the majesty of men 
was to be worshipped, gathered up in the person of 
its Eternal Sovereign, Christ Jesus.” According 
to the other, that object was the gathering of an 
elect body of men, separated from the universal mass 
of mankind, whose citizenship (politewma, Phil. 
iii. 20) was not to be on earth but in heaven, and who 
consequently were not to mind ( phronein, Col. iii. 2) 
things. on the earth, but to. seck those things which 
are above; who were not to worship the majesty of 
men, but to worship God through Jesus Christ their 
Lord ; who, while a ‘‘ peculiar people, zealous of good 
works,” during their short sojourn as pilgrims here 
below, were to hold themselves in constant readiness 
at any moment to be caught up to meet their Lord in 
the air, since it was their destiny, in the closest union 
with Him, to reign with Him, to judge the angels 
and the world (1 Cor. vi. 3), and in that high majestic 
dignity to establish, with and through Him, a uni- 
versal commonwealth, which not only was to com- 
prise the inhabitants of the earth, but also those of 
the heavenly places. 

You see there is some difference between the con- 
clusions which the writer of ‘‘Ecce Homo” has 
drawn from the facts of the Gospel, and those which 
Paul drew. Permit me, however, to pause here for 
the present, as I see that my letter is already too 
long. Next month I hope to send you a continuation 
of my criticism. 
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: Hark! 
Tis the lark, 
Singing where the clouds are breaking, 
*“T see the sun,— 
Sing, sing, sing, sing!” 
Soaring up on high, 
“Sing, sing, sing, sing!” 
Dropping down the sky. 
Mad with mirth of his own making, 
Singing where the clouds are breaking, 
~ Dark days are done!” 








Huss! 
*Tis the thrush, 
Singing where the green leaves glisten, 
* Dark days are donc! 
Joy! joy! joy! joy!” 
Fills his swelling throat, 
“Joy! joy! joy! joy!” 
Breathes in every note, 
Calling all sweet birds to listen ; 
High and low, where green leaves glisten, 
Answers every one, 
Isa Craig Kxox. 
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SAVING KNOWLEDGE. 


Addressed to Poung Men. 
BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D:D., AND W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 


V.—GOD’S GIFT TO MAN. 

Has it ever occurred to the reader to mark, in 
almost numberless passages in the Bible, the half- 
magical power of the little word ‘“‘but”? Like an 
enchanter’s wand, it suddenly turns light to darkness, 
or darkness to light; makes the dweller in dust to 
awake and sing, or fills the festive hall with horror, 
as if a handwriting from heaven had appeared on the 
wall. After considerable trouble, King David’s plot 
against Uriah succeeds at last; the impracticable 
soldier will appear no more in Jerusalem; Bathsheba 
is brought to the palace; and amid the festivity and 
gladness of a royal wedding, the ugly parts of the 





ever, in a sense that implied neither rest nor peace, 
because they were possessed and driven by lusts of 
evil and spirits of darkness, that, like the devils in 
the herd of swine, were forcing them to the brink of a 
terrible precipice. The first three verses of the 
chapter (omitting the words in italics, ‘hath he 
quickened,” in the first verse, which at that place 
rather hurt the sense than improve it) are a dramatic 
representation of this frightful scene. A host of 
human beings, blind and ghastly as corpses, are hurry- 
ing tumultuously along, impelled by wild, infernal 
impulses, down a steep ‘place to the edge of the gulf. 
Their doom seems inevitable, they are rushing at such 


business seem in a fair way to be forgotten. Suddenly, la pace and with such momentum, that no power on 


however, as we read the history, the whole scene is 
bathed in gloom; a portentous darkness comes down,— 


all at the bidding of the word ‘‘ but,” which demands the | 


| 


| 


| 


earth can save them. Suddenly, however, an arm is 
stretched out from heaven. Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. As though it were ima dissolving view, 


insertion of a little extra clause in the narrative—‘‘ But the picture of wild tumult and ghastly ruin gives place 
the thing that David had done displeased the Lord.” | all of a sudden to one of heavenly life and tranquillity. 


In another place we have a striking sketch of a Syrian | And the change is again introduced by the same 


warrior—a picture of a prosperous man into which every 


magical word: ‘‘ But God, who is rich in mercy, for his 


brilliant colour seems to enter. ‘‘ Now Naaman, captain | great love wherewith he loved us, even when we were 
of the host of the king of Syria, was a great man | dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ.” 


with his master, and honourable, because by him the | 


There can be little doubt that these frequent and 


Lord had given deliverance unto Syria; he was also a | striking contrasts of the two states are introduced in 


mighty man of yalour.” 
painter seems suddenly to dip his brush in ink, and | 
dash it remorselessly against the brilliant colouri ing 

and in our English Bible it is at the bidding of the 
same little word the sudden change is made—‘‘BUT 
he was a leper.” 
tongue it is not even necessary to express the ‘‘but.” 
The contrast is marked by the single word, ‘‘a leper ;” 


| 
| 


In the concise forms of the Hebrew | 


standing in its naked expressiveness at the close of | 


the gorgeous description, it needs no disjunctive par- 
ticle to indicate the change of view; no more than if 
you were to describe a man as being in the best of 
health, and after dwelling elaborately on the healthy 
state of every organ, were to add in a moment that he 
had just swallowed a dose of deadly poison. 

The most striking cases, however, of the talisman- 
power of the word ‘‘ but” in our Bible, are those in 
which man’s state as a sinner is contrasted with his 
state of salvation through Christ. ‘‘O Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself; BUT in me is thy help.” ‘“‘ The 
wages of sin is death; Bur the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” ‘These shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, BuT the right- 
eous into life eternal.” ‘‘ At that time ye were with- 
out Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel, and strangers to the covenants of promise, 
having no hope, and without God in the world. Bur 
now, in Christ Jesus, ye who sometimes were far off 
are made nigh by the blood of Christ.” Perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of any occurs in the begin- 
ning of the second chapter of Ephesians. Nothing 
can be blacker than the picture drawn there of the 
natural condition of the members of that church. 
They were dead in trespasses and sins. Dead, how- 





At this point, however, the | Scripture on purpose ; and a slight measure of reflec- 


tion will show to any intelligent reader what that 
purpose must be. 

1. Thus, in the first place, they make it very plain that 
the two states are essentially separate from each other 
—the state of sin and the state of grace in Christ. 

But for such remarkable contrasts we might sup- 
pose—what at all times we are prone enough to do— 
that there is no great difference between the one state 
and the other; that men differ from each other, or 
differ from their former selves, only in this, that in 
some there is more evil and less good, and in others 
more good and less evil. We might suppose that the 
only distinction between men, in a moral sense, lay in 
the proportions in which good and evil entered into 
their character, and that as these proportions are all 
but infinitely varied, so their classification must be 
equally diversified, and that no hard division of men into 
two great states, or into two great classes, would even 
be practicable. But abounding as the Bible does with 
the sharp contrasts we have referred to, such a view 
cannot beheld. The testimony of Scripture is explicit 
that there are just two grand states—a state of sin 
and a state of grace, a state of death and a state of 
life. No doubt many difficult questions arise out of 
this doctrine. On these it were wise for us to leave 
the veil of obscurity as it is left in the Bible ; but that 
this is the doctrine of the Bible can hardly be denied. 
And who does not see how thoroughly this view is 
borne out by the personal teaching of Christ himself? 
What feature of that teaching is so remarkable as the 
division of his hearers into two great classes? The 
two gates, the wide and the strait; the two ways, the 
broad and the narrow; the twofold terminus, destruc- 
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tion and life; the two kinds of builders, on the rock 
and on the sand; the two classes of virgins, those with 
oil in their lamps and those without oil; the wheat and 
the chaff; the branches for fruit and the branches for 
fuel; and, to mention but one other, the grand divi- 
sion on the great day of judgment of the sheep and 
the goats, the striking contrasts brought out between 
the lives of the two classes, and the awful solemnity 
of the Judge’s sole alternative, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed,” 
or ‘‘ Depart, ye cursed,”—all show the prominence of 
this grand division in the mind of Christ, and the 
vast pains He took to leave a clear and most solemn im- 
pression of it on the hearts of all who heard Him. 

2, Another purpose of these striking contrasts is to 
shew clearly that sinful man cannot be his own 
Saviour. 

In all ages his tendency has been to believe in his 
ability to save himself. In no age of the world was 
this tendency ever more strong than it is in some 
quarters at the present day. We should remark, how- 
ever, that the word save is not a proper word in such 
a connexion. Wherever man holds himself sufficient, 
or nearly sufficient, to remedy the evils of bis condi- 
tion, he cannot believe that he is lost, and it is only 
the lost that need to be saved. It is but some spots 








of dust he has got on his garments, some slight dislo- 
cations his machinery has undergone, some stupid | 
errors into which he has ignorantly fallen, or which | 
have been handed down from his fathers, and out of 
which education and experience will by-and-by be 
sure to extricate him. And so there are men in our 
day, of highest culture and scholarship too, who have 
discovered that there is no need for God to help 
human creatures up the heights of improvement— 
nay, that there is no such being as a personal God at 
all! The gospel of these men, according to their 
most recent oracle, ‘‘is the gospel of abrapxera, the 
creed of self-sufficience, which sees for man no clearer 
or deeper duty than that of intellectual self-reliance, 
self-dependence, self-respect—an evangel not to be 
cancelled or supplanted by any revelation of mystic, 
or prophet, or saint.” This is the boldest utterance 
thatthe spirit of self-dependence has ever yet given 
out. It is needless surely to remark that the self- 
dependence here extolled is quite unlike that healthy 
self-reliance which teaches a man not to depend on 
his fellow-creatures for anything that with God’s help 
he can do himself. What you are here taught is, not 
that you are to be independent of your fellow-men, 
but independent even of God ! 

Into such a wild extreme as this, no one that 
reads these pages is ever likely to fall. But how 
prone are we to fancy, nevertheless, that to a large 
extent we are able to save ourselves! The debt we 
owe to God's justice, may we not pay at least a 
part of it by our_penitence for the past, our increased 
diligence for the future, our better lives, our abound- 
ing good works? The power that sin has got in our 
hearts, may we not check it, and in some degree over- 
come it, if we are only watchful of our habits—if we 
are but on our guard against temptation, and earnest 
in our efforts to control ourselves? True, we are weak 
and frail: at best, we come far short of perfection. 
But will not Christ make up for our deficiencies, and 
will not God by his Spirit help our infirmities? If we | 





try to do our best, what need we fear? What more can 
be expected of us than that we should do what.we can ? 
How can it be supposed that a righteous God will 
exact impossibilities, and demand of us a perfection 
which we can no more give than we can fly to the stars? 

To all these questions there is at least.one answer. 
They all assume that man can more or less save him- 
self. They assume, therefore, the opposite of what is 
taught by those vivid contrasts between man’s state 
by nature and his state by grace, to which we have so 
often adverted. If man can be his own Saviour, these 
contrasts have no meaning. There is no propriety in 
speaking of death as the wages of sin, and eternal life 
as the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord ; 
there is no propriety in speaking of man as self- 
destroyed, and affirming that his only help is in God. 
All those passages become misleading and worse, that 
stop men’s mouths and declare them alike guilty and 
helpless. Butis itso? Is man sufficient for his own 
deliverance? Nay, let God be true, but every man a 
liar. Talk of doing your best—who is there that does 
his best? What kind of conscience can the man have 
who affirms that he does his best? ‘If we say that 
we are without sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in us.” And are we not responsible, too, in a 


| large degree for our inability, even when we try 


earnestly to do what we are called by God’s law to 
do? When a school-boy has trifled away nine-tenths 
of the time allotted for preparing a lesson, when he 
has wasted his strength and dissipated his mental 
energies in some exciting sport, and then hurrying 
at the last moment to his task, strives without effect 
to overtake it, is it excuse enough that he is then doin, 
his best? Was he not to blame for wasting the rest 
of the time? Was he not to blame for letting his 
attention be diverted and his energies scattered, so 
that he could not concentrate them on his task when 
at length he tried? And is there no blame to be 
attached to man in like manner for his inability to 
obey God’s law, even when he makes the effort? Is 
not this in great part the fruit of the inattention, and 
the trifling, and the self-indulgence, and the worldli- 
ness of his past life? Sufficiently so, at least, to jus- 
tify his condemnation? It may often be hard to 
admit this. It is always hard to give up the idea of 
saving ourselves. Itis hard for a merchant to admit 
that he is a bankrupt, and to lie down at the feet of 
his creditors. It is hard for a sinner to admit that he 
is a bankrupt before God, and cast himself, without 
one plea of his own, on the divine mercy. But, if we 
would ever taste the sweets of salvation, we must 
submit to this act of humiliation. Adam must give 
up his miserable apron of fig-leaves, if his shame is 
ever to be covered. All of us must abandon our filthy 
rags, if we are to wear the white robe of salvation. 
We must give up the notion that we are rich and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing, and 
admit that we are wretched, and miserable, and 
poor, and blind, and naked. 

8. Our next remark is already obvious: the con- 
trasts of which we are speaking are designed to bring 
out very clearly that man’s salvation proceeds wholly 
from the mercy and loye of God. 

It is an act of pure grace, not only not deserved, 
but the very opposite of what is deserved. It is a 
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blessed present to one who deserved a signal punish- 
ment: ‘‘ the wages of sin is death, but eternal life is 
the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” No 
words could be more fitly chosen to convey the truth, 
that so far as man is concerned, his case is hopeless ; 
and that his salvation is due solely to the generosity 
and grace of God. So also, in another of the passages 
already quoted, where out of the chaos and confusion 
of his self-caused ruin a hand from heayen is stretched 
out to save. ‘‘ Gop, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith He loved us.” Geographers tell us 
that nfany of our greatest rivers, such as the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, have a twofold source. The 
same is true of the river of the water of life. It ori- 
ginates in these two fountains, the ‘‘mercy” and the 
*‘love” of God. And these fountains are not meagre 
and precarious streamlets, for He is ‘‘ rich in mercy,” 
and it is a ‘‘ great love wherewith He loved us.” ‘For 
God so loved the world, that He gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but should have everlasting life.” The 
boundless compassion of God pitied the children of 
men, as He saw them led by Satan, ridden by sin, 
exiles from home, slaves to corruption, blindfolded by 
the world, cut off from heaven, and bound for hell. 
And the boundless love of God has devised a method 
of salvation, at a cost and sacrifice to himself that no 
words can tell, or figures calculate, adapted to remedy 
every evil that sin has introduced, offered as a free 
gift to all men, without money and without price, if 
only they will take it as a gift, and acknowledge the 
infinite mercy that has thus changed them from chil- 
dren of wrath and heirs of hell to children of God and 
heirs of glory. 

There are many misconceptions of God’s attitude 
towards sinners, which this view of the origin of sal- 
vation is fitted to remove. Let us just glance at two. 
In the first place, it sweeps away the conception that 
God is an easy-minded Being, who looks with con- 
siderable indifference on the delinquencies of sinners, 
and now that Christ has suffered for them, is more 
than ever disposed to treat them with indulgence and 
leniency. If there be any feeling more remote than 
another from that which the Scriptures ascribe to God 
in connection with man’s sin, it is that of easy-minded 
indifference. The infinite depths of God’s nature are 
stirred by man’s sin. No wonder! Man, the crown 
and glory of creation, is stained from head to foot 
with the abominable thing which He hates; he who 
alone of earthly creatures was made in his image, is 
impregnated through and through with the quality 
which is too disgusting for Him to look on. Never 
was such intense compassion known as that which 
surges in the Divine bosom when the fatal blow be- 
hoves to be struck. ‘‘ How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim ? how shall I deliver thee, Israel ? how shall 
I make thee as Admah, how shall I set thee as Ze- 
boim? Mine heart is turned within me, my repent- 
ings are kindled together.” Never was there such 
pains taken with any Divine plan, or such a sacrifice 
made to fulfil it, as in the arrangements for the salva- 
tion of men. If it were possible for God to be easy- 
minded, to make large allowance for sinners, to adopt 
a policy of indulgence, to wink at the iniquity of his 
children, why make such a work about their guilt, 








and about their redemption ? If the whole subject of 
man’s sin could be easily left to the mere mercy of 
God, why should God himself manifest such intense 
emotion in connection with it, and why should such 
a price be paid for his ransom as the blood of the 
only-begotten Son ? 

The other misconception of God’s attitude towards 
sinners, is that which represents Him as full of wrath 
and fury against them, pursuing them, so to speak, 
like the avenger of blood, like Saul enraged at David, 
and never abating his rage, till his own Son rushed 
between them, and received in his own person the 
blows and the bolts that were meant for them. It is 
hard to say if this view was ever deliberately given, 
except as an enemy’s caricature of the doctrine of the 
atonement. But if the leaven of it should lurk in any 
one’s mind, let it be for ever expelled by the considera- 
tion that salvation is God’s gift to sinners; that the 
stream of the water of life has its origin in the rich 
mercy and great love of the Father; that, so far 
from thirsting for the sinner’s punishment, God’s 
very soul shrunk from inflicting it; that all the three 
Persons of the Godhead are one in their feelings 
toward the human family; and that “‘there is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” And if any- 
thing more should be needed to expel the idea of 
God’s eagerness to hurl his thunderbolts at the sinner, 
let it be considered that the feeling thus ascribed to 
God is one of the most wretched weaknesses of fallen 
humanity. There are two grounds, utterly different 
from each other, on which displeasure may be felt at 
an offence. On the one hand, you may be grieved 
and horrified at the sin itself, and if you be a judge, 
whose duty it is to punish the guilty, you will be 
much distressed at the necessity of inflicting retri- 
bution for a deed so wicked. On the other hand, 
you may care little or nothing about the criminality 
of the act, or the guilt of the offender, but may be 
greatly exasperated and provoked at the annoyance or 
injury done to yourself. Alas, the wrath of many 
at the sins of others has no higher source than this! 
You may have as many sins and vices as you please, 
without rousing their emotion in any shape, so long 
as you do not come across their path; but the moment 
you annoy or injure them, there is no bound to their 
indignation, or to their eagerness to punish and re- 
strain you. But how selfish and unholy is the indig- 
nation that is inspired solely by such a cause as this! 
To ascribe any such feeling to God is not merely to 
make Him a partner of our infirmities, but a partaker 
of our meanest sins. How different the quality of 
that wrath which burns in his holy bosom! The 
passage which we have quoted so often shows clearly 
how such wrath exists alongside of infinite mercy and 
infinite love. The description of the state of the 
Ephesians has reached its climax when they are called 
‘‘ children of wrath, even as others.” God’s ‘‘wrath” 
was their very heritage, the element in which they 
lived, the mother, it might almost appear, of whom 
they were born. Yet at the same moment, as we 
read in the very next clause, they were the objects of 
God’s rich mercy and wonderful love. What mar- 
vellous combinations of feeling the Divine heart ean 
cherish! Constant and burning wrath side by side 
with infinite compassion and love! ‘‘For my ways 
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are not your ways, neither are your thoughts my 
thoughts, saith the Lord. For as the heaven is 
higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

4. One other purpose of these contrasts we mention 
—to set forth the completeness and glory of God’s 
salvation. 

There are contrasts of colour, familiar to every 
artist, which are always made use of when it is de- 
signed to give great force and prominence to some 
figure or object in a picture. The deeper the gloom 
of the heavens behind, the brighter seems the flash of 
lightning that throws a moment of midday into the 
darkness of the night. So also the glory of God’s 
salvation is made to appear greater when it is placed 
side by side with the picture of man’sruin. It is a 
favourite practice of some of the sacred writers to 
place the two together. In the prophets we some- | 
times find awful pictures of guilt, and when we} 
might expect these to be followed by tremendous de- 
nunciations of punishment, we find them actually 
followed by magnificent manifestations of mercy. 
The first chapter of Isaiah is one of the darkest in all 
the Bible; its first words are an impassioned appeal 
to earth and heaven against those whom God had 
nourished and brought up as children, but who had 
rebelled inst Him. As it proceeds it advances 
fresh charges, and detects in their most sacred services 
the abominations of hypocrisy in place of the beauties 
of holiness ; and then, at the very climax, when you 
might have expected a burst of thunder, you have a 
burst of mercy—‘‘Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord: though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” So also, 
to take but one more instance, in the twenty-eighth 
chapter of the same prophet; the ‘‘ scornful men” 
that rule Jerusalem are arraigned for their matchless 
wickedness, and after many a remonstrance with them 
for particular forms of sin, the head and front of their 
offending is set forth in these startling words— 
‘Because ye have said, We have made a covenant 
with death, and with hell are we at agreement; when 
the overflowing scourge shall pass through, it shall 








not come unto us: for we have made lies our refuge, 
and under falsehood have we hid ourselves.” What 
then? What follows such outrageous wickedness ? 
Does the earth open her mouth, or hell her jaws to 
engulph them? ‘The very reverse! ‘‘ Therefore 
thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner 
stone; a sure foundation: he that believeth shall not 
make haste.” But to guard against the abuse of this 
matchless grace it is added—‘‘ Judgment also will I 
lay to the line, and righteousness to the plummet ; 
and the hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and 
the waters shall overflow the hiding place.” 

Thus does God impressively show us the complete- 
ness and the glory of his salvation. He places it side 
by side with the evil which it is designed to remedy, 
and however terrible may be the aspect of the one, it 
is dissipated like vapour by the glory of the other. 
The remedy has not been devised on a superficial and 
cursory view of the evil that has to be provided for ; 
that evil has been surveyed in every aspect, and 
gauged in every dimension; and still the result is, 
that ‘‘ where sin abounded, grace does much more 
abound.” The gift of God is not a mere palliation 
that will but modify some of the features of the 
disease, it is a glorious remedy that will search it to 
its depths till not a trace of it remains. No doubt it 
is a strong man in whose arms the sinner lies bound 
and helpless; but He who has come to bind him is 
infinitely stronger! Delightful and blessed assurance ! 
If it be terrible to think how we are children of dis- 
obedience and children’ of wrath—how we are en- 
vironed by sin and death and hell—how these hold 
us in a vice, like the grim serpents that held Laocoon 
and his sons in their inextricable folds, it is glorious 
to think of One beside us, at whose word all the powers 
of darkness let go their hold, and who, if we will 
but grasp his hand, will bring us out into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. But ever let us remember, 
that as is the privilege, so also is the responsibility ; 
and that just because the salvation is so complete and 
so glorious, so also is the doom of those who reject it 
hopeless and irremediable. ‘‘ How shall we escape, if 
we neglect so great salvation ?” B. 





THE HERITAGE 


“Lo, children are a heritage of the Lord, and the | 
fruit of the womb is his reward.” We have many re- | 
cognitions of children, but surely none is so beautiful | 
as this—children God’s gift, God’s ‘‘ heritage,” God’s 
“‘ reward,” God’s blessings in the very highest degree ! 
They are always, therefore, to be received as such and 
looked upon as such. As such the Scriptures of both 
dispensations always speak of them. We never meet 
with a doubtful estimate of them—a faltering con- 
gratulation because of them. Everywhere they are 
spoken of glowingly, exultingly, rapturously, as the 
consummation of God’s earthly blessings—the crown 
of earthly life. All things come from God, but he 
claims children as directly and exclusively his gift. 

It may be well for us, then, to compare our estimate 
of children with God’s estimate. They are not always 
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the same ; sometimes we fail to appreciate his love, or 
to realise his purpose in his gift. 

1. There may, for instance, be in a parent a shallow 
selfishness, incapable of the welling fountain of love 
and joy which the birth of a child always opens in 
generous, unsophisticated hearts; and a child may be 
regarded as only an added care and cost. 

A home without a child is but half a home: con- 


: jugal love there may be—pure, delicate, tender, and 
'intense—that mutual and mysterious affection of 


which the Creator has so wondrously made us capable, 
and whereby man and wife are so instinctively brought 
together and united as one soul; but there is no 
parental love,—an affection equally intense, and fruit- 
ful, and sanctifying. There are possibilities of house~- 
hold affection that find no expression; one entire class 
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of emotions is disfranchised, and therefore one fount 
of pure and precious happiness is sealed: nay, it is no 
wrong to conjugal love to say that, however pure and 
intense it may be, it is made richer, mellower, more 
tender by parental loyve—by an object of common 
affection and care so intimately and mysteriously 
identified with both; the new affection deepens and 
sanctifies the old by mingling with it another element ; 
the common love intensifies the reciprocal love. 
Parents know this. How great and strange the mystic 
love that springs to birth when a child is born, and 
how wondrously it elevates, and refines, and makes 
tender the love that already exists! How often it 
has softened asperities, and eyen rekindled the flame 
of conjugal affection, when it had sunk down into 
slumbering and dying embers; restoring the fine 
quality of domestic habit and joy which had begun 
to deteriorate! Children are the tenderest bond—the 
crowning bliss of husband and wife; for they are the 
‘*heritage” that God gives them. So wondrously 
true and full of meaning is the old nurses’ adage, 
‘*they bring love with them.” 

It is therefore a cold and shallow heart that can 
associate the prospect of children with selfish calcula- 
tions of additional care and additional cost. The woman 
who can even think regretfully of augmented care or 
diminished gaiety, or the man who can be disappointed 
because of augmented encumbrance and diminished 
hoarding, because a child is given, is not worthy of 
God’s ‘‘ heritage ” or of the blessed name of parent. 

Sometimes, however, the necessities of poverty may 
chill and lessen a parental joy, which otherwise would 
be fervent and full. It is sad, indeed, when the gift 
that should be an added joy, and the greatest of all 
joys, is only an added care ; when every child is felt to 
be a diminution of the scanty provision for the rest— 
an addition to the load of parental anxiety, to the stress 
and strain of parental toil, to the bitterness of domestic 
poverty and misery. Sometimes this is owing to the 
vice or misconduct of parents themselves, and uv 
altered conditions of society would remedy it. Where 
it is otherwise, it is one of the most melancholy blots 
of a social system. The birth of a child is an addition 
to the strength and wealth of a nation; and even in 
the poorest household should cause no embarrassment 
that would lessen the joy of its parents. Wonderful, 
however, is the power of parental love! The child of 
the poorest home is often welcomed as fervently and 
generously as the child of the richest. 

2. The feelings with which some parents greet their 
‘hildren are utterly selfish, sordid, and worldly. The 
birth of a child gives them satisfaction and joy; but 
these have no spiritual element in them, no religious 
thankfulness, or purpose, or faith, or hope. The child 
is regarded as an object to layish wealth upon, or an 
heir to inherit it. The foolish mother will exhaust upon 
him the vanity of dress; the foolish father will centre 
in him the pride and indulgence of wealth. He re- 
doubles his toil and care that he may amass for his child 
the utmost possibility of riches. He is at once regarded 
as the future partner in the business, the possessor of 
the estate, the successor to the title. The proud joy 
of the father is, that his child will be wealthier than 
the children of other parents—wealthier than he 
himself has been. Natural affection—strong and 








self-sacrificing there may be, but the form that it 
takes is thoroughly worldly and sordid; it is entirely 
represented by money; everything related to the 
child is estimated by a money value; and as it grows 
up it will be taught so to estimate everything. No 
great holy thankfulness fills the father’s heart ; no great 
holy aspiration rules it. The child will be trained for 
Mammon, not for God. The temple into which he 
will be brought—the altar at which he will be dedi- 
cated—are consecrated to Mammon. He will be 
taught:to be keen, thrifty, successful; to contract a 
wealthy marriage—to be a successful man; and the 
foolish, worldly father anticipates a reflected glory in 
the worldly greatness of his son. 

Or hopes of ambition centre in the child. He 
shall be a magistrate, a statesman, a scholar, a man 
of science, a brilliant author, standing grandly among 
his fellows and ruling their thought; perhaps handing 
down to posterity an illustrious name. 

In their proper place all these things are good, 
to be lawfully desired and earnestly sought. But 
alas for the parent whose highest and holiest aspira- 
tions they are; who has no nobler desires for his 
child, no more spiritual hopes, no more godly prayers ! 
There is no particle of piety, no spark of divine inspi- 
ration in all this. It is but our sordid self-love pro- 
jecting itselfinto another generation. We look not for 
God’s image in our child, but for our own. We value 
God’s heritage only for earthly reasons. We appraise 
it in the market, we rejoice in it in the home for no 
noble reason. We have pleasure in the radiant beauty 
of an infant plaything that unconsciously ministers 
to our selfish satisfaction, in the charm of a noble 
boyhood, in the promise of a clever youth, in the 
value of a vigorous manhood, but that is all. A child 
is a beautiful, a divine thing, when received as a gift 
of God, enshrined in holy feelings, endowed with holy 
influences, and protected by holy prayers. But how 
greatly its glory is dimmed, its character abased, and 
its joy restricted, when only worldly and unsanctified 
feelings surround it, when all divine thoughts are ex- 
cluded from it, when its spiritual life is never thought 
of, no spiritual law obeyed, no spiritual ends sought. 
And if to such a house death should come, how utter 
and unrelieyed its desolation! What a wringing 
sorrow such parents feel,—even the sorrow of those 
who have nc hope! What a rebellious, unrecognising 
agony, that cannot resist and that will not acquiesce ! 
And yet such are the cold, unspiritual, debased 
homes into which some of these angels of God that we 
call children are born. 

And if they are spared, what a thin, unfruitful, 
unsatisfying youth such homes produce; the highest 
aspiration is worldly success, and all hope of that 
is blighted; such parents must ‘‘ sorrow as those 
that have no hope.” As if the noblest thing in 
a child were that which this could satisfy! its 
noblest possibility that which this could develop! 
as if the best achievement for him were to con- 
secrate his mind to Mammon, coin his heart into 
ducats, and lose his soul by gaining the world! 
There are in a child nobler things than these to 
be hoped for and realised,—a manhood that is intel- 
ligent, generous, religious, noble; that does right 
before God and man, whatever may be the conse- 
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quences; that will sacrifice all things rather than do 
wrong; that achieves the blessedness of the righteous 
rather than the success of the wrong-doer;—a woman- 
hood that is devout, and pure, and self-sacrificing ; 
that moves an angel of light and a minister of mercy 
wherever it comes; that stretches forth a hand that 
the wretched will bless, and fills a home with the joy 
and pride of husband and children. ‘‘ Her husband 
praiseth her in the gate; her children rise up and 
call her blessed.” 

All of good that belongs to this world we may of 
course lawfully desire and seek for our children; but 
children are given for much more than for this world. 
They have in them mysterious capabilities that require 
much more than this world can minister ; to fill their 
hearts with pure feelings, and their souls with pious 
faith, to mould their lives to noble virtues and to 
heroic self-sacrifices, to train them for the service of 
their generation and for the heaven of God,—these 
are a parent’s truest and highest aims. While these 


things do not unfit them for the acquisition of this | 


world’s wealth, or. learning, or honours, they are 
infinitely better than them all; and will constitute 
for them a noble portion in life, even should all these 
be lacking. 

3. There may be foreboding and unbelieving fear 
concerning children. 

No thoughtful person can look upon a new-born 
babe without reverence and awe: reverence for a 
being so newly, as it were, come from God; awe in 
the thought of its possible character and destinies. 
He says in his heart, ‘‘ What manner of child shall 
this be?” What will be the fruit folded in that 
beautiful blossom? What the life of which this is the 
beginning? What the character and influence that 
haye yet to be? Will this child serve its generation 
or damage it? Will it be a blessing wherever it 
comes, or a curse? Will it be found among the 
servants of Christ, or among his enemies? Will it be 
an Abel or a Cain? a Jacob or an Esau? These 
possibilities are before it; and they will make the 
wise parent thoughtful, and bow the knee of the 
pious parent in prayer. By the cradle of his uncon- 
scious child he will kneel, and fervently ask of Him, 
whose gift it is, that, ‘‘by the words of his lips it 
may be kept from the path of the destroyer.” Trem- 
blingly he will receive the precious entrustment, and 
seek for grace and wisdom to “bring it up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

But the thought that things possibly may happen, 
may not pass into forebodings that they probably will 
happen. The possibility is a reason for prayer; but 
are there not also reasons for faith ? and ought we not 
in these to find bright hopes and confident expec- 
tations? God gives children as blessings, not as 
curses. He ‘appoints them not unto wrath, but to 
obtain salvation by Jesus Christ.” He sends them into 
the world with great and precious promises ; he tells 
us that ‘if we train them in the way that they should 
go, they will not depart from it.” And the promise 
embodies a principle. The reason of it lies in the very 
nature of things, as well as in the assurance of God’s 
grace—‘‘As we sow, we reap;” as we labour, we 
realise. ‘‘Men do not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs 
of thisties,” nor the reverse. Humanly speaking, we 


may fairly expect that our children will become what 
we try to make them ; that the form of their manhood 
will be according to the mould of their childhood. It 
is true, that without the renewing and sanctifying 
agency of the Holy Spirit the wisest teaching of the 
devoutest parent cannot produce spiritual life: ‘‘ Which 
were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” But then, again. 
He who always works by means, and who has thus 
promised his blessing to pious training, will give his 
Holy Spirit to sanctify our holy instruction and 
example, and to make our children his children; so 
that, like Samuel, and Obadiah, and Timothy, they 
may know Him from childhood, be his from their 
earliest infancy, begin their moral life as his. 

It cannot be God’s purpose that for fourteen or 
sixteen years, children should grow up unregenerate 
—children of the devil, and then by a violent revolu- 
tion, a conversion, a great change of heart and life, 
| become his children. If they have grown up in sin, 
| we cannot be too thankful for the grace that converts 
| them. But why should they grow up in sin? Is it 
not God’s injunction that we “bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord?” And if we 
obey, shall we not, as a rule, realise the great promise 
of their pious manhood? As a rule, we say—for 
exceptions there will be, as there are to every law; 
no culture will always ensure goodness,—the tenderest 
father may mourn his reckless and heartless prodigal ; 
the holiest home may be forsaken for the far country 
of riotous living: but the exception does not abrogate 
the law; piety will be the general issue of a pious and 
wise education. Children trained for God will be 
found God’s children; children nurtured for heayen 
will be found in heaven. 

May not our want of faith in this issue be one 
great reason why we so frequently fail to realise it? 
Do we not almost take for granted an unspiritual 
childhood? Is not our commonest idea of a child’s 
piety connected with a conversion in adyanced youth ? 
And where this is the expectation it will almost neces- 
sarily colour our feeling, give a hesitating character 
to our efforts, and dash our prayer with latent un- 
belief. Oh if we fully expected that our children 
would be consecrated from the womb, and trained 
them and prayed for them in the strong, glowing 
enthusiastic faith of such an expectation, how much 
more of heart, and vigour, and joy, there would be in 
our training, and how much oftener we should see its 
blessed results ! 

Assuredly nothing can be more unscriptural, more 
unbelieving, more godless, than morbid fears, and 
almost expectations, that the children whom God gives 
as his “heritage” will be children of the devil,— 
sinful and reprobate, that they will break the heart 
of the mother that bore them, and ‘bring down 
their father’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 
This is the spirit of fear, and not of faith. 

How, then, are children to be received? What is 
implied and involved in the fact that they are God’s 
** heritage ?” 

Two things more especially. 

1. Children are in themselves heirs of spiritual life 
and blessings; and are given that they may be put in 








possession of their heritage. This is more than saying 
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that they are possessors of immortal souls, it is saying 
that they are destined for immortal life. We oftener 
speak of another sad heritage; they are heirs of our 
depravity—of the sinful tendency which inheres in 
our nature. But is there not also a sense in which 
they are heirs of our grace? Is there not a sense in 
which goodness is hereditary as well as badness,—in 
every sense, that is, in which moral qualities are 
heritable? Our ‘iniquity passes” upon them; but 
may we not also ‘minister grace” to them? Is 
the new life of the second Adam less potent than 
the old life of the first Adam? Is not this implied 
in the importance that is everywhere attached to 
pious parentage? ‘Timothy is privileged, by the 
unfeigned faith not only of his mother Eunice, but 
also of his grandmother Lois. Samuel, and Jere- 
miah, and John the Baptist, were consecrated from 
the womb. David makes it his boast and plea, ‘‘O 
Lord, truly I am thy servant and the son of thine hand- 
maid.” ‘Give thy strength unto thy servant, and 
save the son of thine handmaid.” It is surely some- 
thing to be, as it were, born God’s child; to stand in 
the succession of spiritual blessings. Surely the 
children of the godly have, humanly speaking, vast 
advantages over others. Is there not a stronger 
presumption and guarantee that they too will be 
God’s? Surely God must regard them with special 
favour. Surely they are the better for the prayers 
offered over their cradle,—that bless their unconscious 
life, that follow their dawning responsibility, that 
accompany every step and teaching of their course ? 
Monica prays, and though for awhile her prayers seem 
disregarded by God and neutralised by her son, yet at 
length the influences of maternal piety prevail, and 
her Augustine is given to her faith. ‘‘ The promise is 
to us and to our children.” We transmit our name, 
our physical constitution, our property,—may we 
not transmit also our holy spirit and habit of life— 
our love to God and goodness? And then all that 
is hereditary is ministered to by the myriad subtle 
influences of a parent’s love and authority. There 
is no pastor like a pious mother, to whom her 
child confesses every fault, and by whom its every 
feeling is nurtured. There is no preacher like 
a pious father, whose words of wisdom and ex- 
ample of holiness are an ever-present ministry. 
Parents, regard your child as the heir of God’s 
blessings given to you, as a partaker with you of the 
Divine covenant, as a beneficiary of the Divine 
promises. Let your home be its first church. Let 
the church be its second home. Pledge it to God in 
baptism, reverently regard it as his, and solicitously 
teach it so to regard itself. If Hamilcar might con- 
secrate his son to fight his country’s battles with 
Rome, much more may you consecrate yours to fight 
God’s battles with the devil and sin. Whether you 
will or no, your children will inherit the world and 
the church ; but, under God, the use they will make of 
them depends upon your consecration of them. Never 
think of them, therefore, but as heirs of all that is 
God’s in the world; as capable of bearing or defacing 
God’s image, of doing or hindering his work, of living 
to his glory or dishonour. In their turn they will 
have the responsibility that now is yours; and they 
will make the world, and the church, and the genera- 





tion to come what you now make them ; and God will 
require them at your hands. It will be one of the 
elements of the judgment in which you will meet 
them, that they were entrusted to your care, their 
character to mould, their life to train, their destiny to 
direct. Nothing can release you from this responsi- 
bility. A parent is bound to his child by a bond that 
cannot be severed, by a law that admits of no evasion. 
None can come between your soul and his. 

2. Children are ministers of grace to parents. They 
appeal peculiarly and powerfully to spiritual thought 
and feeling. A child is a wonderful Bible for a 
thoughtful parent to read—a wonderful spiritual in- 
fluence for a susceptible parent to feel. Christ makes 
children the monitors of parents,—‘‘ Except ye become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” Perhaps children may teach parents 
more than parents can teach children. In a thousand 
ways they bring heavenly thoughts and things down 
upon a parent’s heart. They minister spiritua} 
thoughts which greatly touch us, and spiritual in- 
fluences which mysteriously take possession of us. 
Who can look upon an unconscious child without deep 
and serious thoughts concerning the mysteries of life 
andof God? Children are God’s angels of purity, and 
they speak to our adult, guilty, passionate hearts as 
no other preacher can speak. No ministry affects 
human hearts so touchingly and universally as a 
child’s. God himself is in its unconscious suggestion 
and appeal. We muse, and wonder as we look upon 
the face of a child, until it grows almost divine, and 
we are half “afraid to look upon God.” To men of 
spiritual discernment a child is a wondrous lesson, a 
wondrous revelation ! 

There is, too, a deep natural religiousness in 
children that powerfully appeals to us. How simply 
a child prays! How implicitly a child believes! How 
reverently a child feels! Belief in the supernatural 
has not to be produced in it. It has to learn to dis- 
believe. To our hard, unspiritual, unbelieving, adult 
hearts what a lesson is the simple, pure, trusting 
religiousness of a child! How much of beauty, 
sanctity, and joy the world would lose were there no 
childhood in it—were men born into, it in mature, 
hard, adult life! Thank God, our seared, battered, 
callous hearts do come into daily contact with the 
gentle innocence and purity and love of children. 
Thank God, we are all children before we are men and 
women, and have memories of childhood when we are 
men and women. Happy is the man who is wise 
enough and humble enough to learn the great religious 
lessons that are taught him by his child. 

Of each one of us Christ demands that he become 
like a little child,—simple as a little child, pure as a 
little child, believing as a little child, humble as 
a little child, dependent as a little child, trustful as a 
little child, loving as a little child. They are only 
little children whom Christ takes up into his arms and 
blesses; only child-like hearts in which God will 
dwell. ‘‘In understanding be men, but in malice be 
ye children.” God is nearest to those, heaven is most 
in those, who are the most like little children. ‘‘ Suffer 


the little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Henry Aton. 
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THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
A Bream. 


Ir became my duty a little while since to attend a 
clerical meeting which was to extend over a few days. 


were certainly not in their favour. I had thought of 
them, as I still think of many among them, asilliterate 
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During the session, in the intervals of business, I 
heard a good deal of a class of men who have of late 
grown largely in numbers and notoriety. I mean 
that order of irregular preachers who are in the habit 
of standing up in our streets and market-places to 
narrate the history of their own conversion, and to 
urge upon all who pass by a Gospel which to them is 
still yery new and wonderful. My prepossessions 
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and vulgar men, who teach when they have great 
need to learn, as noisy dealers in damnation, who 
clothe bad doctrine in bad grammar, who sin against 
every rule of modesty and good taste, and who owe no 
little of their popularity to their loud voices and their 
impudent reckless tongues. Naturally, therefore, I 
was much impressed on hearing from some of my 
brethren on whose sound judgment I rely, that thoy 
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“The next thing I have to offer you is the Crown of Life!” 


had met with men of this class possessed of very 
happy gifts of utterance, and animated by a sincerity 
and charity the more admirable because, not being 
the results of culture, they could only spring from 
gracious hearts. My brethren told me many stories, 
one provoking another as stories will, of what this 
man or that had said, citing strokes of humour and 
pathos so touching, or so genuine, as to indicate great 
natural genius inspired by a hearty love of the truth. 
Most of these stories require to be told, and told by 
one who is a master of action and gesture, and of the 
subtleties or grotesqueries of our provincial dialects. 
All I can say of them here is that, if at times they 
made us smile, the smile was closer neighbour to tears, 
their very humour being almost always of a pathetic 











cast. I am very glad I heard these stories: they have 
helped me to think more justly of a class of men whom 
I was disposed to regard as, almost without exception, 
sorry bigots who, uncalled, had thrust themselves into 
a work for which they were utterly incompetent. It 
is pleasant to know that at least some of them are 
good men who are doing a good work, to which they 
have been called both by their natural gifts and by 
the grace of God. 

The train which brought me home stopped for an 
hour or two at Boston. As I had nothing better to 
do, I resolved to while away my time by renewing 
my acquaintance with Boston Stump. Do you 
know what the Boston Stump is? It is simply the 
square lofty tower of a fine old church, which lifts 
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itself so high above the Lincolnshire flats that it is 
visible for many miles over land and sea. It is of a 
grandeur and beauty so appropriate to its position 
that one thinks of it as having grown out of the earth 
rather than as having been piled upon it. Now as I 
passed round the market-place to reach the church, I 
came upon a group of perhaps a hundred people who 
were gathered before the rostrum of an auctioneer, 
and were listening to him with more attention than 
the pulpit commonly commands. To an idle visitor a 
crowd, however small, is always attractive ; and almost 
involuntarily, drawn I suppose by the sympathy man 
has with man, I joined myself to the little crowd in 
the Boston market-place. From the large business 
point of view the occasion was a very trivial one. The 
auctioneer had nothing to offer for sale but common 
household pots and pans, and wooden tables and 
chairs of the humblest description. The largest offer 
for any single lot did not go beyond a crown. Never- 
theless I was greatly interested and held my place for 
well-nigh an hour; for, to my mind, there is something 
strangely moving and pathetic in the sight of such 
poor household goods, so worthless to many of us and 
yet so dear and familiar to those who have been 
compelled to part with them. As I looked on, I could 
not keep myself from speculating on the past history 
of the various chattels offered for sale. I felt that 
every chair and table had its own story to tell, if only 
I could read it. I thought of the time when each of 
them was first carried home in triumph, of the joy 
with which some poor family had greeted it, of the 
splendour which it wore in their eyes, of the many 
friendly services it had rendered, of the domestic 
scenes it had witnessed, of the bitter grief occasioned 
by the breaking up of the home it had helped to 
furnish. That new costly furniture should be sold 
and bought seems natural enough; but that these 
poor battered articles should be set up in the sun- 
shine, which makes them Jedk twice as mean as they 
are, and ‘that even these shoulé ‘be held to be valuable 
acquisitions by some in the crowd: this surely is a 
thought not without a homely pathos. 

Nor wasit without a similar imterest and some similar 
speculations that I watched the faces of the bidders 
and buyers. The eagerness with which some of them 
tried to secure this anorsel of furniture or that; the 
hope which shone in their-eyes when the auctioneer 
paused as though about to knock it down to them; 
the blank disappointment that fell upon them when 
the bidding was resumed and went a few pence beyond 
their poor means: the anxious second scrutiny 
through which achair, for instance, was subjected so 
soon as it was handed over to its purchaser; to see 
him handle its joints, turn it upside down, sound it 
against the pavement, sit down in it, and the evident 
pleasure with which he came to the conclusion that it 
was as good, or better than it looked, and a great 
bargain: all these and the like were points of interest 
and touches of nature which I would not willingly 
have missed. It was pretty, too, to see a certain lad 
and lass, for they were little more, who were evidently 
about to commence housekeeping for themselves, and 


were making their first ventures in such a scene.’ 


Their purse was as light as their hearts, and they 
vould not therefore buy much; but the anxiety with 








which they discussed what they should try for, their 
pleasure in securing what they wished to have, their 
bashful blushing reception of various appropriate jests 
and compliments paid them by the crowd, were not 
only ‘‘as good as a play,” but a great deal better than 
any play I ever saw. 

Still the person who struck me most was the 
auctioneer himself. Evidently so poor as to be little 
better off than his customers, he was as evidently a 
man whom melancholy had marked for her own. 
The painful tension of certain lines in his face, the 
distant and remote look in his eyes, the listless me- 
chanical way in which he discharged his functions, 
the plaintive tones of his voice, all told their story 
plainly enough, and proclaimed him a man worn and 
buffeted with some inward grief. Some of his tones, 
especially when he repeated his constant refrain, 
‘Going for a mere song, a mere song, a mere song,” 
fairly haunted my ear, his voice lingered on them so 
wearily and sadly. As I resumed my journey and 
travelled home I caught myself again and again 
repeating the words, and trying to catch the plaintive 
cadence in which he had uttered them. The very 
rattle of the train set itself to a minor chord and kept 
singing, ‘‘Going for a mere song, for a mere song, 
for a mere song!” 

And when I got home I dreamed a dream in which 
the anecdotes I had heard at our meeting and the 
scenes I had witnessed in the market-place were 
blended together in the strangest fashion,—a dream 
so strange, so alien tomy usual habits. of thought, that 
I will tell you what it was. 

In my dream, then, I found myself once more at 
Boston station with an hour or two to spare before my 
train was due. Onee more I resolved to walk into 
the town and revisit the beautiful church. As I 
turned over ‘the bridge there, sure enough, was the 
marketplace, ‘but ‘how changed from its familiar 
aspect! The grand tower of the church now stood in 
the very centre of the market, instead.of being hidden 
away in one corner of it. The broad spacious place, 
instead of being dotted with a little knot of people 
here and there, was now swarming with a vast erowd, 
and right under the Stump, far above the heads of the 
crowd, stood the auctioneer, no Jonger mournful and 
depressed, but with a rapt earnestness of manner 
and a joy kindling in his face which made a 
wholly new man of him. Yet ‘the was still at the 
work at which I had left him that morning, still 
holding an auction and asking for bids. For a 
moment or two I was so struck with the change in 
the man and in all about him, that I had no ear for 
his words. But judge of my intense astonishment 
when, so soon as I had sufficiently collected myself to 
listen, I heard him say,— 

“The next thing I have to offer to you is ‘the 
Crown of Life!’” 

‘* Oh,” I thought, ‘‘ the man’s gone mad, or else we 
are all mad together.” But as he repeated, in the 
familiar cadence, ‘‘ The Crown of Life! the Crown of 
Life! the Crown of Life!” I resolved at least to see 
what method his madness would take. ‘‘ Here it is!” 
he cried, holding one hand high in the air. Now as 
he so confidently said, ‘‘ Here it is,” I looked with all 
my eyes—with all my heart too; but whether it was 
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that I was not prepared for so great a sight, or that I 
was too far off, I could see nothing. None the less it 
was very obvious that he held, or thought he held, 
something in his hand; for as he stretched out his 
arm, his eyes were fixed with a kind of rapture on 
that which I could not discern, and when he drew 
down his arm he kept turning this invisible object, 
this ‘‘sightless substance,” between his palms as 
though he would exhibit all its beauties. ‘‘ Here it 
is,” he cried, ‘all of pure solid gold, of gold so pure 
that no breath can dim, no rust corrupt it. Ah, how 
its jewels flash and sparkle in the light! They have 
caught their lustre from the Sun of Righteousness, 
and will shine, as it shines, for ever and ever. With 
this on your heads, you may walk through the thickest 
darkness of sorrow and perplexity, and never miss 
your way. Wear this, and it will make a clear day 
about you in the gloomiest night. Here it is! all of 
pure gold, set with jewels of an immortal lustre; and 
it is going, going, going, for a mere song. Going, 
going, going, for a mere song, for a mere song, for a 
mere song! Who will bid for it? You may all 
have it for the asking. A prayer will buy it—nay, 
even a wish, so that it be pure and strong. It fits all 
heads, and burdens none. And you may ail have it, 
if you will. You may have it, and yet your neighbour 
may have it none the less, The more of you have it, 
the brighter it will shine. You may give it away, 
and by giving it away make it twofold more your 
own. Who bids, who bids, who bids? Here is the 
Crown of Life going for a mere prayer, for a mere 
prayer, for a mere prayer! Will none of you bid? 
Ah, thank you, sir, and you, ma’am, and you. 
Going, going, going. Gone. Gone to you, and to 
you, and to you.” 

Here for a little while there was a pause while the 
auctioneer passed something to his attendants, and 
they to certain persons in the crowd ; but what it was 
I could not see, though now—perhaps because my 
eyes were growing accustomed to the scene, I did 
fancy that I caught faint gleams of light passing 
through the throng, and settling here and there. 
The little bustle over, there fell a deep expectant 
silence on the multitude, and all the white faces flashed 
round towards the strange being who towered above 
them. As for him, after standing for a few instants 
gazing on his audience with a countenance all pity 
and concern, new feryours seemed to kindle within 





him, and, abruptly breaking the solemn silence, he 
went on :— 

‘* And yet, see—oh, the wonder of it, the wonder of 
it!—it is gone, but nevertheless it is here. I still 
haye it in my hands, and may offer it you once more. 
Perhaps some of you did not believe I really meant to 
part with it. Perhaps some of you did not know how 
much it was worth. Some of you, perhaps, thought 
it worth more than you could pay. Never mind, I 
will put it up again. Here it is—the Crown of Life. 
It is all of solid gold, the only gold that takes no 
tarnish. It is all set with priceless gems that turn 
darkness into day. The very moment you put it on, 
it will quicken you to a new and happier life: so long 
as you wear it, it will keep you bright and merry 
whatever may befall—and what other crown will do 
that? Are you blind? it will give you sight. Are 
you deaf? It will unstop your ears. Are you dumb? 
It will fill your mouth with songs. Are you lame? 
It will make you leap like the hart. Are you sick 
or weak? It will make you sound and strong. Are 
you of a sorrowful spirit? It will give joy for 
mourning. Are you dead in sin? It will make you 
righteous and give you life. Who bids for this pre- 
cious, this wonderful crown? Who bids? who bids? 
who bids? What, you, sir, and you, and you! Ah, 
thank God, thank God! Why, you are all bidding! 
every man of you reaching forth to the crown! 
Hand them down, hand them down, hand them down. 
Nay, you need not do that; for, see, they are already 
there! Look you, friends, asI lift thiscrown to my head, 
let each of you turn and look his brother in the face.” 

And sure enough as they turned to look, there 
shone on every head a radiant crown. I could see 
them well enough now. The whole air was filled 
with an intolerable splendour. The vast multitude 
broke with one heart and one voice into a psalm so 
loud, so joyous, so unrestrained, that I awoke; and, 
alas, it was only a dream. 

I wish I could have held my dream a moment 
longer, if only that I might have told you, with 
certainty, what psalm they sang. But I am pretty 
sure it was that which St. John heard from the spirits 
of just men made perfect. ‘‘ Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive honour, and glory, and power; for 
Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us unto God with 
Thy blood, and hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests, and we shall reign on the earth.” 

SAMUEL Cox. 





THE CHURCH AND THE POOR. 


(From THE GERMAN oF Kart GEROK.) 


Wuat is the fairest ornament 
The Church of Christ can wear ? 
*Tis love like to his own: What charge 
Is trusted to her care? 
It is to bless the poor ; to help 
The needy and oppressed ; 
To bring the outcasts to his fold, 
The weary to his rest. 


Who hung around the steps of Christ 
When here He walked on earth ? 

Not kings or princes; not the men 
Of lordly state and birth, 


| 


But hard-bestead petitioners 
Who came for help to sue: 

The poor, the sick, the toiled, the faint, 
Were aye his retinue. 


And wouldst thou seek to picture Him 
As now He reigns on high ? 

Then think not angel hosts alone 
May to his throne come nigh : 

As near are men, once vile, now pure, 
Once lost, now sought and found ; 

Than theirs no praise from angels’ tongues 
More meet for heaven doth sound. 
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Or, wouldst thou sing the Church’s fame— 
Their deeds of high renown ? 

Sing not how kings and conquerors 
Have to her priests bent down ; 

But sing how she hath watched and toiled 
To heal men’s misery ; 

To find the lost, to raise the fallen, 
And set the captive free. 


Ye who would win the earth for Christ, 
Think not that Satan’s throne, 

Though doomed to fall, can be cast down 
By words and forms alone ; 

Nor stay within the cloistered fanes, 
Chanting your litanies, 

While cries of want and wretchedncss 
Unheeded round you rise. 


But do ye see the plague of sin 
Riot in homes forlorn ? 

Are messengers of mercy there 
Oft greeted but with scorn ? 


\ 


Do some, sunk to the lowest depth, 
Work evil as they can,— 

Plotting, in squalid dens, against 
The laws of God and man? 


Then take for armour in the strife 
The weapons proved of old, 
The love that blesses those who curse; 
The faith that waxes bold 
In midst of conflict, and the truth 
That’s charged with power from heaven: 
To soldiers of the cross thus armed 
The victory is given. 


Go forth, O Church of God, again 
To seek and save the lost: 

From conquered foes, subdued by love, 
Recruit thy Leader's host: 

So let thine army unte Him 
Its true allegiance own, 

And onward press till rich with spoil 





It stands before His throne, 


J. W. 





NOTES FOR READERS.OUT OF THE WAY. 


THE almost simultaneous departure of Faraday 
and Brewster, distinguished as they both were alike 
for their scientific attainments and their devout cha- 
racter, brings to our mind a favourite notion of the 
latter—‘‘ that the benefactors of mankind labour in 
groups and shine in constellations. Surrounded 
with Kepler, and Galileo, and Hook, and Halley, and 
Flamstead, and La Place, Newton completes the seven 
Pleiades by whom the system of the world was deve- 
loped. Luther, and Calvin, and Zwingle, and Knox 
form the group which rescued Christendom from 
Papal oppression. Watt, and Arkwright, and Brind- 
ley, and Bell have made water and iron the connect- 
ing links of nations, and have armed mechanism with 
superhuman strength and almost superhuman skill. 
By the triple power of perseverance, wisdom, and 
eloquence, Clarkson, and Wilberforce, and Fox have 
wrenched from the slave his manacles and fetters; 
and we look forward with earnest anticipation to the 
advent and array of other sages who shall unshackle 
conscience and reason; unlock the world’s granaries 
for her starving children ; carry the torchlight of edu- 
cation and knowledge into the dens of ignorance and 
vice, and with the amulet of civil and religious liberty, 
emancipate immortal man from the iron grasp of 
superstition and misrule.”* When the sages of the 
nineteenth century are grouped by some future his- 
torian, there is no one with whom Brewster is more 
likely to be coupled than Faraday. The same simpli- 
city of character, the same delight in science, the 
same reverence for God’s works and for God’s Word 
characterized both. Ordinarily, their religious con- 
victions manifested themselves less in words than in 
a certain reverential tone, which, however, sometimes 
came forth with its open utterances. It may be re- 
marked of Sir David Brewster, for example, that he 
invariably dwells with pleasure on indications of reli- 
gious earnestness in any of the eminent men of 
science whom he has occasion to write of. It exalts 
Kepler in his eyes that he never addressed himself to 





* “North British Review,” I., 286, 7. 


| any scientific labour without prayer for God’s bless- 
| ing; and Cuvier becomes a greater man in his esti- 
| mation when he finds him engaging in labours of love 
| for Protestant education and Protestant worship. He 
| warmly and triumphantly defends Sir Isaac Newton 
| from the sneering charge of having taken to theology 
| when his mind was enfeebled, and published his 
| views on the Apocalypse to afford some consolation 


by his transcendent ability in science. The devout 
character of Pascal is his great glory in Sir David’s 
eyes. Those who were accustomed to hear his open- 
ing addresses to the Royal Society of Edinburgh will 
remember the sympathetic regret with which he 
touched ‘on the character of such a man as Dr. Gre- 
ville; the mournful compassion he showed for ‘‘ the 
fallen stars of science, the sappers and miners of the 
faith ;” and the burning indignation he threw upon 
| the idolaters of physical law, who dared to hurl the 
Almighty from his throne. Notwithstanding all this, 
the public were perhaps hardly prepared for those 
expressions of simple, hearty, holy trust in Christ 


showed how wonderfully adapted the old Gospel is at 
once to the little child and to the most cultivated 
sage. In his biography of Newton, Sir David re- 
marks that he declined taking orders in the English 
Church because he believed that he might be more 
useful to religion asalayman. Probably it was the 
same conviction that prevented Sir David himself 
from following out the profession of the ministry in 
the Church of Scotland; and the singularly valuable 
testimony of his death-bed enables us to see the 
soundness of his opinion. 

The removal of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety from the premises in Earl Street, which it has 
occupied since 1816, naturally gives occasion to a re- 
view of the changes that half a century has witnessed 
in connection with the spread of the sacred Scriptures. 
The contrast is certainly most interesting. The 
average issue of the society previous to 1816 was 
little more than 100,000 a-year; last year it was 
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2,383,000. The whole number of copies circulated by 
the society from the beginning is 54,000,000. In 
1816, the number of languages and dialects in which 
the Bible was printed was 63; in 1867 it was 178. 
The whole expenditure of the first twelve years was 
under half-a-million; that of last year alone was 
nearly a quarter-of-a-million. But the change is 
even greater and more gratifying when attention is 
turned to the comparative facilities now existing 
for the circulation of the Word of God. Even in 
France, it was by no means certain at the beginning 
of the period referred to, that the circulation of the 
Scriptures might not at any moment be stopped. In 
Austria and Italy it was in vain to make the attempt. 
But now the Bible is spread freely over these countries. 
One part at least of the prayer which the Apostle 
called for has been strikingly fulfilled in our day— 
the Word of God has ‘‘free course:” and the other 
part may surely be expected to follow—that it may 
“be glorified.” There is a strangely conflicting ten- 
dency in human nature, at once to magnify and to un- 
dervalue the importance of work which it sees going on. 
Some men are for ever exaggerating. They are finding 
the ‘‘ two witnesses” of the Apocalypse in some tes- 
timony for the faith which they with others may 
have borne, the battle of Armageddon in some vulgar 
war, and the sure signs of the end of the world in 
some social or political convulsion which may be hap- 
pening around them. But men are hardly less prone to 
undervalue the significance of other events which can 
be shown to have a most vital bearing on the history 
and highest destiny of the whole human race. Such 
an event is the translation of the Scriptures into 
178 languages and versions, an event which is 
mainly the achievement of the last fifty years. Let 
the reader only think what a significant and im- 
portant event the first translation of the Scrip- 
tures was—the Septuagint version, or the Latin 
translation of Jerome, or the Hexapla of Origen! 
What mighty landmarks these are in the history of 
the church, and what incalculable influence they had 
on the religious history of the world! But the work 
which, done singly, gave such importance to these 
times, has been done scores of times in our century. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance which 
this fact may acquire in the future history of the 
Christian church. And we are not to be too lugu- 
brious over the ‘confusion of tongues” at Babel, 
nor look on that event as an unmitigated evil. 
Like other fruits of man’s sin and folly, it has been 
over-ruled for good. That concentration of attention 
on the meaning of God’s Word which has been 
necessary to produce these 178 versions must have 
been attended with reflex effects of the most valuable 
kind. Nor are we to overlook the effect, the vast 
effect of these versions, in laying the foundation, in 
many cases, of a local literature, fixing, or even im- 
proving the language, and stimulating and developing 
the intellectual, as well as the moral and spiritual life 
of nations. The Bible Society has much cause to be 
thankful, but, we need not add, no cause to rest and 
be thankful. The next fifty years, we trust, will 
witness an expansion of its operations corresponding 
in magnitude and value to that of the last half- 


copies of the Bible to have circulated, but the popula- 
tion of the globe is said to be twelve hundred millions. 
At best the Society has as yet produced little more 
than a Bible for every twenty-fourth human being. 
Will it be able, during the next half century, to 
overtake the remaining twenty-three ? 

It is into another, and much less agreeable channel 
our thoughts are carried when, with Mr. Richard, the 
secretary of the Peace Society, in a paper read at one 
of the monthly meetings of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, we turn our attention to the armaments of 
Europe. Modern civilisation, whatever else it has 
done, has not only not succeeded in dispensing with 
large standing armies, but has either caused or 
witnessed an enormous increase in their number and 
costliness. It is now a hundred and twenty years 
since Montesquieu, in his “ Esprit des Lois,” spoke 
of the inordinate number of troops kept up by 
European sovereigns, and indicated the evils resulting 
from such a state of things. In every case much 
financial embarrassment has been the result, and 
great mountains of national debt have been built up, 
the nation setting the pernicious example to the 
people of living beyond its income, and leaving 
future generations to bear the burdens which it has 
rashly come under. In most cases, much harm is 
done to the men employed in the service; removed 
from the wholesome influences of family life at a time 
when these are peculiarly needed, they often fall into 
wretched vices, from the effects of which they are 
never wholly freed. The rate of mortality is far 
greater than it ought to be, or than it is on an 
average among men of similar age, while the number 
of convictions is also much greater, amounting in 
the British army in 1865 to 20,817, or 10 per cent. of 
the whole effective force. The entire annual charge 
of the armaments of Europe, including loss of labour 
and interest of property, might be stated at two 
hundred and eighty millions sterling! How different 
would be the result if the millions of strong men 
appropriated to these services were engaged in active 
and reproductive labour, increasing the stores to be 
drawn from the earth, and ministering to the comfort 
of the whole human family! ‘What a different feeling 
would pervade Europe if the fear of explosion and 
conflagration which the existence of these armaments 
continually foments were to take wings and fly away! 
It will be interesting to watch whether the spirit of 
civilisation, which has done so much in our time, will 
be able to grapple with this great evil, and to bring 
about a better understanding among the nations, and 
a happier feeling among their peoples. The other 
alternative is, that the evil shall go on increasing, in 
order that the impotence of mere human civilisation 
to deal with such evils may be shown clearly to the 
world. The ingenuity which is so keenly and con- 
stantly directed to find out the most efficient ways of 
destroying life and property may perhaps continue to 
be directed toward such researches, and a collision of 
arms—a veritable battle of Armageddon—may ensue, 
such as has not been since the world was, no, nor 
ever shall be. But even those who most firmly 
believe that this is the destined consummation must 
feel themselves bound, in conformity with their best 
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them lies to lessen existing risks and tendencies in| Rome, that among the names to be added to the 


that direction. 


Any proposal in the direction of Calendar those of Joan of Arc and Christopher Colum- 


international disarmament, that really bids fair to| bus are to be included. The idea seems to be that 
secure its object, whether permanently or for a time, | papal encyclicals of late have been so discouraging 


has such manifest bearings on high moral and social | 
interests as to demand the best consideration of every 
Christian heart. 

We have no great liking in these Notes for allusions 
to the controversies of churches, partly because the 
subject in itself is not attractive, and partly because 
it is so difficult to preserve a due impartiality, and at 
the same time to make our remarks conduce to the 
advancement of truth, righteousness, and love. We 
therefore must content ourselves with merely advert- 
ing, without remark, to the great coming conflict on 
the endowments of the Irish Church—whether these 
are to be continued to that Church, or devoted to secu- 
lar purposes, or divided among the several religious 


sects of the country. To this great conflict shape will | 


no doubt be given when there shall have been time 
to learn the intentions of the Government in regard 
to it, and when the views of leading men on both 
sides shall have been more fully divulged. We notice, 
in the same manner, the protest which has been ex- 
tensively and influentially signed at Oxford against 
the measures of Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Bouverie for 
throwing open the whole advantages of the English 
universities to all who may be otherwise entitled to 
claim them without regard to religious opinion; a 
protest which holds that in the interests of Christianity 
itself, and in order to maintain the Christian character 
of the universities, it is requisite that their govern- 
ment should be in the hands of members of the 
National Church. In Mr. Gladstone’s measure on 
church-rates an attempt is made to adjust, by means 
of a compromise, a question which has ever been a 
most prolific source of conflicts, and which it would be 
of vast service to the cause of peace and love to get 
removed out of the region of debate. 

It is interesting to find, from the letters now 
arriving from missionaries and ministers in foreign 
parts, how wide an interest has been taken in the 
week of prayer observed at the beginning of the year, 
and how manifold are the responses which the pro- 
posal has received. As a sample of such letters, we 
notice one from Mr. Koenig of Pesth, who says, that 
in spite of inclement weather, the largest room at 
their command, which holds seventy persons, was 
filled night after night. So far from decreasing, the 
interest grew, and some, reluctant to close the meet- 
ings, expressed a wish for their continuance during the 
second week of the year. Jewish Christians mingled 
their prayors with those of their Gentile brethren 
for the conversion both of Jew and Gentile. From 
Berlin the accounts of the meetings are of particular 
interest, the Queen of Prussia having been present on 
two occasions, and having been much impressed, as 
Pastor Oldenburg set forth in an address the guilt 
of Berlin in relation to the Gospel. The example of 
Berlin has been followed in many towns of Germany, 
especially in Hamburg, Dresden, Elberfeldt, and Duis- 
burg, and the success of the meetings generally has 
been a great encouragement to their promoters. 


A good deal of attention has been called to the pro- | 


posal, said to be under favourable consideration at 





to the spirit of enterprise, and to all that is character- 
istic of modern society, that some recognition ought 
to be made of it by doing honour to Columbus. One 
might have thought that if he and the Maid of Orleans 
were worthy of the calendar, some preceding Pope 
might have found out that they were so. The ca- 
nonisation of Joan of Arc must carry some inconve- 


niences, for a bishop was the principal instigator of | 


her cruel death. Both she and Columbus, however, 
were of the laity, and their religious character was 
not of that monastic type which hitherto Rome has 
almost exclusively delighted to honour. It does not 
appear, however, that the Pope has yet begun to see 
what kind of service it is that adds true glory to the 
Church of Christ. The selection of the Queen of 
Spain as the recipient of the ‘‘ Golden rose,” the 
highest compliment ever paid by the Pope to crowned 
heads, indicates plainly enough how little account 
is taken of purity of character, in comparison of the 
rude bigotry that persecutes, imprisons, and storms 
in the interests of the Church of Rome. 

A few things of interest in connection with the 
early history of Christianity in Abyssinia are coming 
to light. The Jewish Intelligencer lately contained a 
paper on the Abyssinian church, written by Mr. Stern, 
one of the captives, an abstract of which appeared in 
the Scattered Nation, giving an account of the early 
introduction of Christianity, the intrigues and banish- 
ment of the Jesuits, and the hopeful evangelistic 
efforts made within the last fifty years. ‘“‘A day of 
grace,” says Mr. Stern, ‘‘ had evidently dawned for 
some districts, and it required only, humanly speak- 
ing, a little more of the Spirit’s impulse, and the 
dismal shadows of superstition and idolatry would 
have fled before the illuminating beams emanating 
from the Holy Scriptures. Unhappily, at this im- 
portant juncture the Aboona was powerless and a 
semi-prisoner ; and the king, who had dazzled the eyes 
of his enthralled subjects with glowing visions of pros- 
perity and happiness, had shaken off all restraints, and 
plunged into those vices and crimes which have robbed 
him of his power, and entailed other most appalling 
horrors on this distracted and bleeding realm.” The 
correspondent of the Times has given an interesting 
account of his visit to a church at Goon-Goona, a 
pretty village about twelve miles from Senafe. Half- 
Way up a perpendicular rock, the writer observed a 
building resembling a Swiss chalet, which in England 
would have been considered a poor attempt at a barn 
or cowhouse, and which was the church of Goon- 
Goona, placed in that situation to secure it from the 
attacks of the Mahomedan Shohoes. It is a low 
narrow building of seven apartments. The first room 
was without door or windows, with walls covered with 
many-coloured daubs of horses in impossible shapes, 
armless male saints in blue surplices, stiff red stocks, 
and yellow wide-awakes (apparently intended for 
aurioles), and inexpressibly grotesque faces of female 
saints, in widows’ caps of the liveliest hues, and with 
round, staring black and white eyes. Beyond this 
room was another, painted over in much the same 
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fashion, and containing a huge time-worn Amharic 
Bible, illuminated with portraits of the Virgin and 
Child. One of the rooms was separated from the rest 
by a dirty cloth, the “veil” of the Jewish tabernacle, 
the inner room containing an imitation of the Abys- 
sinian ark. The real ark is at Axum, having been 
brought there miraculously through the air by 
Menilek, and some other devout Jew; but every 
Abyssinian church contains an imitation of it. It 
seemed to be a square wooden stand, about two fect 
broad by eight feet high, holding a few illuminated 
MSS. and a great many evil-smelling relics and rags, 
probably the cast-off clothes of Abyssinian saints who 
may have lived and died in the strangest odours of 
sanctity, but with whom cleanliness was not next to 
godliness. In the next room to the Holy of holies 
there lay in a corner a wretched truckle bed, covered 
with religious books, some of them in massive boards 
an inch thick, and richly illuminated, while in the 
other corner there lay a dust-heap. When Sir Robert 
Napier visited this church, he obtained permission of 
the priest to have photographs taken of several of the 
illustrations of Scripture events with which their 


Gospels are largely adorned. One or two pages of the | 


Gospel of Matthew in old Ethiopic were also photo- 
graphed, with a view to having the whole Gospel 
copied if savans should consider the text valuable. It 
may be that in some of these strange libraries manu- 
scripts or versions of the Scriptures of great antiquity 
may be found, throwing important light on some of 
the disputed passages which have so intensely engaged 
the attention of Biblical scholars. 

From Natal we have accounts of the triumph of 
Dr. Colenso in the civil courts, and the consequent 
defeat of Dean Green and his friends, who are now 
turned out of their churches, and compelled to organize 
an orthodox church as best they may. Mr. Green at 
one time announced his intention to appeal, but that 
was abandoned, and he is said to be now on his way 
to England, to take counsel and receive aid in his 
cause. It was resolved that a temporary church 
should immediately be erected at Maritzburg, and 
that in the meantime application should be made to 
the Lieutenant-Governor for permission to use the 
Council Chamber for the celebration of divine ser- 
vice. : 


The Bishop of Mauritius gives a most interesting | 


account of the state of Madagascar, and especially 
the reverence of the converts for the Word of God. 
‘*When I went there, I took with me a Testament, 
strongly bound. I was in that island eight weeks, 
and when I left, that Testament had scarcely two 
leaves left together. At the end of the day’s work 
the poor slaves would come to borrow the book, and I 
never saw anything more striking than the attention 
and the fervent love with which they seemed to study 
it. With one of them I was particularly struck. He 
had been the servant of a chieftain, who had had the 
Bible, and read it as the Word of God. He had found 
in it life and peace and comfort and happiness for 
himself, and he thought that what was good for him 
would be good for his wife and children and servants. 
He therefore taught them. One day he thought he 
would impart this treasure to a friend—a treacherous 
friend. ‘I‘here was then an edict by which, if any one 


was found having a Bible in his possession, he was to 

be put to death, and the informer was to have his 

property ‘The friend informed against him. On the 
way there he turned round and said to his friends, 

with a smile, ‘Do not grieve for me, for this will 
beautify me.’ The only request he made to the execu- 

tioners was for a little time to pray. He knelt and 

prayed, and was then speared to death. I have visited 
four places where martyrs had been put to death 
| because of their belief in the Word of God. Up to 
the last moment their souls were filled with much holy 
joy, that they sang aloud to the praise of the Saviour. 

At another place four relatives of the royal family, 

that had been reading the Word of God, were tied to 
the stake, it not being lawful to shed their blood. As 
the fire rose they sang through one hymn, and were 
beginning another as the fire choked their utterance.” 
There seems to be something in the African character 

that renders them peculiarly sensible to the joy-pro- 
ducing power of the Gospel. A Wesleyan missionary 
this month alludes to a poor leper, whom leprosy had 
| confined for ten years to his hut, a wretched-looking 
| creature, without hands or feet, but whose face bright- 
ened at the sound of the Gospel, and whose soul 
seemed radiant with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 





The Directors of the London Missionary Society 
| have issued an important letter to their missionaries 
| to regulate their procedure in reference to the grants 


|in aid that are offered by Government to missionary © 


‘and other schools. The substance of the resolution 
| adopted is, that while it was not desirable for the 
| Society itself to come to a formal decision on the 
| subject, the fullest permission should be given to the 
| missionaries to apply for and accept the grants or not, 
| as they should see cause. In their resolutions, the 
| Directors regret their inability to bestow so much aid 
on education as they would desire; acknowledge the 
| liberal spirit in which the Government has acted in 
‘the matter of education generally ; and instruct the 
| missionaries to report to them whether or not they 
| receive the grant, and, if they receive it, what its 
amount is. The Society no doubt deems it best to 
avoid a formal decision on the question; but it is 
evident, at a glance, that their resolutions amount to 
| a virtual approval. 

We think we have had occasion to notice, in a 
previous number, the very successful branch of the 
| mission of the Free Church of Scotland at Jalna and 
|Indapur, in the neighbourhood of Nagpore. This 
| branch has been worked by a native evangelist, Shes- 
hadri, and has attained a most remarkable degree of 

progress, chiefly, under God’s blessing, through the 
activity and skill of Sheshadri in organizing Christian 
‘labour, by employing native catechists, colporteurs, 
| teachers and agents of various sorts in the work of the 
mission. Between Jalna and Indapur the distance is 
considerable, and the mission embraces twelve villages, 
which contribute 116 members.to the church at Jalna, 
of whom 88 are in full communion. Few of these 
can read, but they show a most wonderful ability, 
which they are constantly exercising, in speaking for 
Christ, so much so, that the natives are almost afraid 
of them, their power of appeal is so great. The week 
of prayer was observed with great heartiness in this 
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little community of Christians, so many as forty 
assembling on some of the nights, and six or seven of 
these taking part in the exercises of the day. Shes- 
hadri hopes that in time the nucleus of a Christian 
congregation will be formed in each of the twelve 
villages from which his flock is drawn. But mean- 
while, as several of these converts have no hereditary 
right in the villages where they reside, the project has 
arisen of forming a new or model village, to be built 
on sanitary principles, of which, unfortunately, there 
is ordinarily a grievous disregard in the selection of 
sites for villages and towns in India. Application 
having been made to his excellency Sir Salar Jang, 
prime minister to his highness the Nizam of Hydra- 
bad, there is every probability that a fine plot of ground 
will be granted for this purpose, with a good deal of 
uncultivated land aboutit. It is extremely interesting 
to us to mark this development of the spirit of social 
improvement as one of the fruits of Christianity in this 
conimunity. They mean to sink half-a-dozen wells, 
erect a good church, a manse, a school-house, and an 
inn for strangers to lodge in. ‘‘ If we succeed,” says 
Sheshadri, ‘‘in having one Christian village on sanitary 
principles, why not have two, why not twenty?” We 
have little doubt but Sheshadri’s energy and power of 
organization will bring this project, with God’s help, 
to a successful issue. 

An interesting account is given in the Times of a 
wonderful journey performed by an Indian pundit, to 
Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, with an account of the 
Grand Lama, a boy of thirteen. The journey, which 
required extraordinary energy, perseverance, and 
cunning, was performed more in the interest of geo- 
graphy than Christianity. In a Christian point of 
view, it is interesting as showing what regions there 
yet are in our globe to which the traveller has hardly 
ever penetrated, and to which the good news of the 
kingdom have never been borne. The pundit brought 
back an account of the religious ceremonies of the 
place, which, however, does not seem to have been 
published. The hills around Lhasa were dotted with 
rich monasteries, one of which was said to contain 
the incredible number of 7,700 monks. The present 
Lama is said to be the thirteenth transmigration, and 
as thirteen is the last of a series of transmigrations 
from one Lama Guru, political changes may be looked 
for in Grand Tibet. The pundit carried with him a 
number of philosophical instruments for the purpose 
of making observations; and his skill in concealing 
them is among the most remarkable things in his 
enterprise. 











Encouraging accounts continue to be received of 
the progress of Christianity in China. Mr. Wolfe, of 
the Church Mission, from whose letters to the Church 
Missionary. Intelligencer we have made extracts on 
former occasions, continues to give most satisfactory 
tidings of the work. Having been engaged in a 
periodical visit to the out-stations of the districts of 
Lieng-Kong, Lo-nguong, &c., he writes that it has 
been the most interesting and successful visit he ever 
paid to those parts. At the little village of A-chia, he 
baptized ten persons, not amid the miscellaneous 
crowd that had gathered on similar occasions before, 
but a goodly company of Christians, catechumens, 
and their friends. Persecution had been at work; 
the loose on-hangers had been scared away ; but those 
who came to profess Christ might be all the more 
relied on as genuine believers. None of those who 
had been baptized formerly had disgraced their pro- 
fession, although the temptations and persecutions to 
which they had been subjected had been of no ordinary 
severity. Among those baptized at this time was a 
widow, whose boy of twelve had been at school, and 
had learned things about Jesus which he took home 
and told to his mother, who could not resist his 
appeals, became an inquirer, and now, along with her 
son who had brought her to Jesus, was baptized, 
After her baptism her house was surrounded with 
an unmannerly mob, who threatened to destroy her 
house and property, and dragging out the boy, com- 
pelled him to bow to idols, and offer incense to them, 
though he protested he did not believe in them. At 
Lo-nguong, Mr. Wolfe found that the converted 
doctor, formerly spoken of, had given himself to the 
work of an evangelist, and was now preparing for the 
work of preaching. At Tang-jong he baptized one of 
the patriarchs of the place, a man of influence, who 
hopes to bring his large family of sons and grandsons 
to Christ. The catechist at this station complains that 
owing to the incessant flow of inquirers and learners, 
he has no time to himself from morning to midnight. 
At Lieng-Kong the work is also very interesting, the 
school flourishes, the heathen master shows some 
interest in the truth, and eight individuals were 
admitted into the Church of Christ. At Ming-ang- 
sing twelve had been baptized since last accounts, 
and twelve more were on the list of inquirers. At 
Foo-chow-foo, Mr. Wolfe’s residence, eight or nine 
had been baptized, one a high literary character, from 
whom important service was anticipated. Altogether, 
during the year, about seventy adults had been ad- 
mitted into the Christian church. 
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gcorrisH COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY.—FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES, 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERL'NG. 


Heai Office—35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; London Office—8, Moor- 
gate Street, E.C.; Manchester Office—10, St. Ann’s Square; Liverpoo} 
Office—3, Manchester Buildings; Belfast Office—Com mercial Buildings. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—This Company offers—Perfect security 
along with exemption from liability of partnership, Moderate premiums, 
Liberal conditions fur Foreign Travel and residence, and payment of 
claims one month after proof. The non-participating rates are lower 
than most other offices. 





Eximpyrs OF ANNCAL Premium For Assurance or £100 at DrarTa. 


7 Age 20. Age 8v. Age 40. Age 50. 
With Profits.; £1 19 3 £29 1 £3 411 £412 2 
Without do..} 1 12.5 $36 216 1 4111 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Transfers to this Office can be effected 

without cost or trouble to the Assured. : 

» The Company issues Policies on nearly all descriptions of Property. 
Claims met with promptitude and fairness. All proper advantages are 
given to the Assured. 











FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 





SILKS, MANTLES, AND FANCY DRESSES FOR SPRING. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., 


76, 77, aud 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, beg to announce their 


NEW SPRING STOCK 
ready for inspection, and respectfully solicit attention to the following 
SPECIALITIES :— 

SILKS.—NEW FANCY STRIPES, from £1 15s. 6d. the dress; NEW 
PLAIN COLOURS, from £2 2s.; NEW STRIPED GRO-GRAINS, 
from £2 7s. 6d.; BLACK GLACES, GRO-GRAINS, and DRAP- 
DE-FK ANCE (wear guaranteed). 

MANTLES.~The “NEW COSTUMES,” in Velveteen, Blue Serge, 
Waterproof ‘T'weeds, and Black Silk. 

FANCY DRESSES.—The NEW GRANITE and CHENI£ CAMLET, 
&s. 1ld., 10s, 9d., and 12s. 9d, the dress of 12 yards, in all the New 
Mixtures, é r : 

Drapery, Ribbonz, Gloves, Hosiery, Lace, Trimmings, &c. 

FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., Mercers and Drapers, 
16, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Illuminated Catalogue, 
with Sketch of St. Paul’s and its Churchyard, by Geo. Augustus Sala, 
post free. 





EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON 


Have been Awarded their 67th PRIZE MEDAL, 


FOR THE BEAUTY AND EXCELLENCE OF THEIR LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE3 
, D 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL, 





BUITTUN-HOLE MACHINES, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded to this branch of industry. out of eighty-two varieties and systems exhibited, thus LEADING ALU TAR WORLD in this manufacture. 
All Silver Medals are 2nd Class; ail Bronze Medals 3rd Class; and all decorations honorary, conferred on iadividuals for services rendered, but 


not as an award of merit for goods exhibited. 


This celebrated Machine has been tested beyond all question, and stands to-day, as it has stood for many years, without a rival. It has all 
the Latest Improvements for Hemming, Binding, Cording, Braiding, Embroidering, Working Batton-holes, &., &c.; embracing a much larger 


range of work than any other Sewing Machines, 
. Price from £8. Instruction 


PATENT SEWING MACHI 


gratis, and Prospectus free. 


NE CASTORS. 63. per Set. 





189, REGENT STREET, AND 


48, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S HAIR-RESTORER AND 


ZYLOBALSAMOM, 


Mrs. 8. A. Allen begs to announce that her improved World’s Hair Restorer or Dressing 
is now ready for sale; all the virtues of the former three preparations with several valuable additions are now combined 
in one bottle, and the price is reduced to Six Shillings. It quickly changes grey or white hair to its natural 


colour and beauty, inducing new growth, arresting the fall, &c. 
ancé, and it requires but very few applications to prove all and more than 


It imparts to the hair a rich glossy appear. 
is stated in this. At the earnest solicitation 


of many old patrons HER ZYLOBALSAMUM will still be manufactured same as formerly, but its use with the 
Restorer is no longer required. The price will remain the same, Three Shillings. Sold by most Chemists, Perfumers, &c. 


DEPOT, 236, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Genuine; easily prepared ; cconomical; about 
three times the strength of the best Cocoas 
ordinarily sold, free from the excess of fatty 
matter, and 1ecommezded by medical men 
a3 the most wholesome breakfast beverage. 


Sold by Grocers throughout the United 
Kingdom, in 6d. and ls. packets. 


— 





‘*We have carefully examined the sam- 

ples brought under our notice, and find 

that they are genuine, and that the Essence 

of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by 
Messrs. Capbury Brotuers.”—Lancet. 

** Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove 

to be one of the most nutritious, digestible, and 

restorative of drinks.” —British Medical Journal, 





— 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


. WHAT DISEASES ARE MORE FATAL IN 
their Consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, 


BSore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The 
first ard best remedy is KEATING'S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by 
}the Faculty—Testimonials from the most emi!- 
wm nent of whom may be inspected. 

** St. Paul's Cathedral. 
6* Sir.—T have much pleasure in recommending 
Ze your Lovenges to these who may be distresse:! 
m@ with Hearseness. They have afforded merelief on 
several -ccasions when scarcely ab'e to sing from 
the effects of Catarrh. Ithinkthey would be very 
useful to. Clergymen, Barristers, and Public 

**T am, sir, yours faithfully, 
“To Mr. Keating. “ THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral.” 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 130. ; tins, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., a.d 10s. Gu. cach. 


T, KEATING, Chemist, 


79, €v. Pavs’s Caurcuyarp, Loxpon. Soll retail by all Droggi-te, &e 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
Sole Silver Medal of Honour, 


With the Jurors’ very flattering 
recommendation, 


“Perfection of 
Preparation.” 


§ id every- 
where. 
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The Sunday Magazine, April 1, 1sé8. 


SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 
£1000. IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &o.) 


"May be secured by an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from £3. to £6. 5s. Od. to the 


Railay Passengers Assurance Company, 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 








For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Head Office, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, WILLIAM J. VIA N, Secretary. 


Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 1649 & 1864. 
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‘THE PERFECTION OF _PREPARED COCOA. 





MARAVILLA COCOA. 


_ Bole _Proprietors, TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 





The COCOA (or Cacao) of MARAVILLA Is the true Theobroma of Lint zeus. Cooos is ind 3 to South America (of which Maravilla . . 
— portion), but its fruit varies much in qua ity, owing. t9 soil, ae and mode of cure, all of which are highly favourable in the Maravil 
esta 

TAYLOR BROTHERS, having secured the EXCLUSIVE, SUPPLY ‘of this UsRIVALL?D Cocoa, have decided to present it to the public ina 
separate form, under its name, “MARAVILLA” (which is its trade mark), feeling convinced that its peculiarly high qualities will be duly 


appreciated, 
Perhus, with the highest possible quality of material, TAYLOR BROTHERS have, by the skilfal sartemten of their “soluble Aigo mil acd 
elaborate ropeery’ productd what is so undeniably the PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA, that it has not only secured the preference of 
d Cocoa drinkers generpily. but many who have hitherto not found auy preparation to cans them, have, atter one trial, adopted the 
ha (RA LLA. COCOA as pena ant beverage for ‘ast, Zuneheon. 4.” 
THIS COCOA, while possessing all the essential properties, ran pon 1 all other HOMCEQPATHIC COCOAS, in fine grateful aroma, 
— delicious flavour, smoothness upon the palate, and perfect sojubi 
it is easily served up for table, for which see directions on each }-1b., Lib., em 1-Ib. packet. Sold in packets oxy. 


CAUTION.—Sce that each packet is labelled “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ MARAVILLA COCOA.” 


CHILDREN'S 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT&MAYS 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES, 
s ONLY ON THE BOX. | 


Sold Everywhere. 
epee 


PATEN x 
CORN FLOUR. 























